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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT IS NOT TO BE THOUGHT OF THAT THE FLOOD 

OF BRITISH FREEDOM, WHICH, TO THE OPEN SEA 

OF THE WORLD’S PRAISE, FROM DARK ANTIQUITY 

HATH FLOWED, ‘‘ WITH POMP OF WATER, UNWITHSTOOD,” 


WE MUST BE FREE OR DIE, WHO SPEAK THE TONGUE 
THAT SHAKESPEAR SPAKE ; THE FAITH AND MORALS HOLD 
WHICH MILTON HELD. 

WoRDSWORTH, Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 


THE figures that make up the date of this year have long been 
assembled. ‘“‘ In 1944,” said Mr. Churchill, or Marshal Smuts, 
1944 or others who from time to time speak to us of 

policy, “‘ we shall do great things.”” 1944 has 
therefore become for us a year of promise, of threat, of future. 
Now it is here. We have lived through our fifth war Christ- 
mas. This coming year will be, we hope, the year of redemp- 
tion in Europe. 1943 was a time of great performances and 
some disappointments, for as these words are written, we are 
in a sort of doldrums, going neither backwards nor forwards. 
Our air offensive, our sea defensive the main military activi- 
ties, for we are evidently not meaning to do more in Italy 
than hold the ankle and foot of that unhappy country. This 
is not to say that the war is halted or stalemated, on the 
contrary, our Russian allies pursue their campaign of liberation 
and, after a series of summer offensives, which have lasted 
since July, they have now begun a big winter offensive at 
Nevel. The German counter-attacks have been unceasing, 
and it would appear as if even up to Christmas they had hoped 
to regain Kieff. German persistence in holding what can be 
held has never varied, they are fighting tenaciously all the 
way and the hoped-for break shows no sign of appearing. 
And as on the military, so on the home front. 

Our Air Force and that of the Americans are doing great 
damage in Berlin and elsewhere, we cannot doubt this, nor 
that the effort made by the Germans to protect their towns is 
using a lot of their man-power. To that extent we are relieving 
the Russians on whom the brunt of land warfare has fallen. 
There is much preparation in England for an Expeditionary 
Force, and many threats are uttered as to the immensity of 
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our plans. We do not propose to join in the game of military 
guesswork about the future. 

As we go to press we hear that the following appoint- 
ments have been made to the command of the future 
Expeditionary Force “Organising in the United King- 
dom for the Liberation of Europe.” This force is to have 
General Eisenhower as Generalissimo. The commander of 
the British Armies, which will act under General Eisenhower’s 
orders is to be General Montgomery. General Alexander is 
to command the Allied troops in Italy. General Maitland 
Wilson is to be Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in the 
Mediterranean. These appointments are the outcome of Mr. 
Churchill’s talks with Mr. Roosevelt in recent meetings. The 
American President has an election in front of him, hence 
General Eisenhower’s appointment to the supreme command 
in place of General Alexander or General Paget, 


THE announcement was made on December 15 that Mr. 
Churchill was ~ and that he had an attack of pneumonia. 
,. He had had a gruelling month attendin 

—~a »Charchill’s conferences in Africa and Asia and doting 

some of his travelling by air, which does not 
suit him. The method of the announcement, the little 
information given, the hints of heart trouble—with no real 
detail—made an impression on the public which has not worn 
off. Most people had not known that the Prime Minister had 
already had lung trouble within the last twelve months and 
the news that he had had two such attacks came as a shock, 
a shock not relieved by any subsequent news. The German 
wireless tells us that the patient is in a Cairo hospital. Our 
own was as silent about his whereabouts as his condition. 
Mrs. Churchill left England as soon as her husband’s illness 
was reported. Two of their children, Mrs. Vic Oliver and 
Captain Randolph Churchill were already with their father. 
They had accompanied him on his trip to Teheran. 

This illness of the Prime Minister, occurring as it does a 
long way away from England, raises many questions of 
difficulty. Last spring, when he was ill, he was in London 
and he was able to work.. Now he is very far away. It will 
be impossible for the Cabinet and Military, Air and Naval 
staffs to be transferred so far. It would seem necessary that 
other arrangements should be made. The King might be 
asked to consent to some plan by which the Prime Minister’s 
work could be delegated to one or more of his colleagues during 
the months of his enforced absence. The difficulties of making 
such arrangements would undoubtedly be provided by Mr. 
Churchill himself. In good health or in bad health he is no 
abdicator, no delegator of power to others. His resilient 
nature is all against any form of giving up. 
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THE national and universal anxiety caused by Mr. Churchill’s 
illness is enhanced in official and informed circles by the 
realisation of the profoundly disquieting situa- 
tion which it creates. The Prime Minister’s 
sickness has thrown into relief not only the 
extent to which the country has been and is dependent upon 
him, but also the vacuum created should his physical condition 
make it impossible for him to take up the reins and direct 
affairs for some little time to come. It is probably true to 
say that at no time in its history has the Conservative 
Parliamentary Party contained within its ranks so much 
talent or so large a number of potential leaders with judgment, 
knowledge, intelligence and experience of the world. But it 
is equally true that these men, so far as the country is con- 
cerned, are unknown and the dangerous situation which the 
Prime Minister’s unfortunate illness has brought to the fore 
is the fact that, Mr. Eden apart, there is hardly a Conservative 
minister whose name is a household word. Sir Kingsley Wood 
was widely known, but he is with us no longer. We are not 
now concerned with rumours emanating from the lobbies of 
Westminster, that Mr. Eden is not acceptable—should the 
Prime Minister’s second attack of pneumonia this year 
preclude his early recovery—to a section of the Conservative 
Party, or, for that matter, to a section of the Socialist Party. 
What does concern us is that whereas the Conservative 
Parliamentary Party should be in a position to provide the 
country with at least a dozen names of possible leaders, 
this is not the position to-day. Let there be no mistake. 
This is a matter of deep concern to this country and the 
Empire. How, then, has this situation arisen? Several 
factors are responsible for it. But chief among these has been 
the habit of governments during the past 20 years to delibe- 
rately exclude from their ranks, particularly from the 
Under Secretaryships, those who dared to raise their voices in 
criticism. A few, it is true, a very few camels passed through 
the eye of the needle, but, in the main, the years of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Premiership were marked by the persistent exclusion 
of those Conservatives who developed critical faculties, or any 
independence of mind. The mediocrities were promoted. 
That is not to say that there are not able men in the Adminis- 
tration, but, as a rule, with some notable exceptions, the men 
of weak character, the yes-men and the place-men, and those 
who know how to come down on the right side of the fence, 
are there in too great numbers. The men of character, young 
and middle-aged, to whom the country should be able to look 
for leadership, the potential Cabinet Ministers, have been 
kept out, and therefore, outside the precincts of Westminster 
they are unknown. 


The Conserva- 
tive Party 
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Wokrse still, their abilities and potentialities are largely a 
matter for speculation even among their fellow-members for 
The Unkn they are untried men. Other factors have 
Leaders 2Ccentuated rather than mitigated the situa- 

tion. Mr. Chamberlain, preoccupied with 
foreign affairs, never had a real opportunity to sift the back 
benches, though he did have the wisdom to pick out one of 
the ablest of all, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. Mr. Churchill in his turn 
was hampered by two limiting factors: first, he had to 
include a mass of more or less incompetent Socialists in order 
to give the Labour Party what they considered to be a fair 
share of the offices going: secondly, he excluded every 
Conservative who, no matter how much he had preached the 
menace of Germany, had also supported the Munich settle- 
ment. The anti-Chamberlain brigade surged into office. 
Without entering again into the controversy which surrounded 
the Munich agreement, the fact undoubtedly remains that 
Mr. Chamberlain had secured the adherence of some of the 
stoutest of the rank and file of the Conservative Party. 
With the accession of Mr. Churchill to the Premiership they 
were out and again, with one or two exceptions, have remained 
in the wilderness. Other factors have contributed. The 
Socialists who—in the end—shouted for war did not go to war. 
The Conservatives enlisted the moment hostilities began. 
The fact is reflected both in the number of Members of 
Parliament, who, in this war, have served in the forces of the 
Crown and in the casualty lists which show that, so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, it is the Conservatives who 
have fought and died for England. Others have now returned 
to Westminster. They were invited to do so in order to 
discharge the functions which nobody else could do in their 
absence. They labour in the Committee rooms and speak in 
the Chamber, but the present paper shortage has made it 
impossible for the public Press to deal adequately with them. 
Even in peace time the opinions of private members hardly 
constituted news. To-day they are relegated to four lines in 
the Parliamentary reports of The Times. Other circumstances 
and factors have all contributed to the creation of the 
paradox that while the Conservatives in Parliament include 
a great array of competent and energetic men, the country 
might, in certain eventualities, be left virtually without 
Conservative leadership. If, however, as we all hope, Mr. 
Churchill makes a speedy recovery, the political situation 
which his illness has emphasised and underlined is not one 
which should, in the national interest, be allowed to continue. 


DECEMBER was a month of Conferences. At Cairo Mr. 
Churchill met President Roosevelt and General Chiang-Kai- 
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shek and his inevitable wife. After this 
conference a programme of Far Eastern policy 
was put forward which shows that our foreign policy is still pro- 
vided for us by Chatham House. The conditions suggested in a 
Chatham House pamphlet, some items of which we referred 
to last month, and which, if adhered to, would eliminate 
Japan as a Far Eastern power, were put forward as Allied 
policy. We may, therefore, look forward to something like 
permanent warfare in the Pacific, for we propose to take from 
Japan not only the territory she seized when she attacked 
British and American outposts on December 7, 1941, but all 
her extra-territorial gains made during two generations. We 
do not think that our country takes in what will be required 
of it in the war of long sacrifice proposed, if this plan is not 
modified. The Americans, even though this Pacific war is 
regarded in the United States as more particularly their war, 
certainly do not take in what will be asked of them should the 
terms announced at Cairo as the demands to be made on Japan 
continue to be our aim. Russia is out of the Japanese war. 
She is beating the German armies and has kept clear of 
Japanese entanglements ; the Cairo pronouncements, there- 
fore, only concern the British Empire—with Australia, India, 
South Africa and New Zealand particularly concerned—and 
the U.S.A. In describing the doings of this conference in the 
House of Commons on December 14, Mr. Eden emphasised 
that the fight with Japan was ‘a fight to the bitter end 
whatever the cost and however long it takes.” We wonder 
whether the implications of that statement are perfectly 
understood in England ? They pledge us for a very long timc 
ahead to a major war. 


Conferences 


THE conference at Teheran followed that of Cairo and only 
concerned our war with Germany. The three national leaders 

who met to decide on the conduct of this war 
pe Seheoan were Mr. Churchill, Marshal Stalin and Mr. 

Roosevelt. The decisions were of a military 
order and we were, of course, not told what they were. Giving 
an account of the conference Mr. Eden, who spoke for Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons on December 14, said that 
military matters were what had counted and he quoted the 
Teheran communiqué :— 


**Our military staffs have joined in a round table discussion and 
we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German 
forces. We have reached complete agreement as to the scope and 
timing of the operations which will be undertaken from East and 
West and South.” 


The Teheran Conference had lasted for four days. Mr. Eden 
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believed that the war will be shortened by the decisions taken 
there. ‘‘ Every plan is now agreed ’—so much for the war. 
But Mr. Eden went further. He spoke of the peace ; of the 
certainty that Germany’s intrigues would aim at disuniting the 
Allies ; of his belief that the three great powers, the British 
Empire, Russia and the U.S.A., will know how to resist such 
intrigues. We hope he is right. He spoke of Turkey and the 
third and last conference which had been held in Cairo and 
which was attended by the Turkish President, Mr. Inonoyu. 
This conference was only attended by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Russians not being represented even by Mr. 
Vyshinsky. We were told little of what had been settled. 
What is visible is that Turkey has not yet made up her mind 
to take the plunge. Perhaps our military failure in the 
Dodecanese had something to do with this. 


A DEBATE in the House of Commons upon our relations 
with the Dominions took place on December 2, when an 
The Empire amendment to the address was moved regret- 
Debate ting ‘‘ that it has not yet been possible definitely 
to arrange for an Imperial Conference to consider the closer 
cohesion of the Commonwealth and Empire after the war.” 
This was moved by Sir Alfred Beit and seconded by Sir 
Geoffrey Shakespeare ; both speeches were earnest and persua- 
sive. Both spoke of the urgency of Empire questions. Of 
the absolute need of our various Empire leaders getting 
together and speaking with one voice to the U.S.A. and 
Russia. Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare would like to see the High 
Commissioners in daily conference, and the establishment of 
an Imperial secretariat. The reform of the judicial function 
of the Privy Council by letting them go “ on circuit ” in the 
Empire. In each Dominion they should be joined by Judges 
of the local Supreme Court. All these suggestions are good, all 
are urgent, all have been neglected by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the plea being that the Dominions do not always agree. 
Of course they do not always agree, but it is our business as 
Mother Country and founder of these different States to see 
that they come together and discuss their differences and 
work out some means by which we can all live together, ‘‘ each 
for all and all for each.”” The whole debate should be read. 
It was first-rate in quality. After the two Conservatives, a 
Liberal, Mr. James de Rothschild, spoke. He pressed for 
an Imperial Conference ‘‘ as soon as possible.” At present 
“the methods of consultation . . . go no further than those 
which exist between this country and other foreign nations.” 
One of the most thoughtful speeches in a deeply interesting 
nap was by Mr. Patrick Donner. In the course of 1 
he said :— 
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. . . There is an increasing number of thoughtful people 
throughout the Empire who are reaching the conclusion that, 
not only in the interests of the Empire itself, but, in the 
interests of the whole world, more effective and more con- 
tinuous inter-Imperial consultation and co-operation must 
be established.”’ 

He pointed out that for a Dominion Prime Minister to 
rush over here to get some one point settled did not denote 
co-operation, but rather the reverse. Marshal Smuts, for 
instance, had made three trips to England in this way. 


e 


Mr. DONNER said that he welcomed—and he believed that 
Wanted—A the whole House welcomed—the visits of these 
Recidanaien distinguished Dominion Statesmen, but ‘‘ what 
was the reason for these visits ? . . . it lies in 
the imperfect machinery for inter-Imperial consultation.” 


“Let His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
approach His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions with a 
view to establishing now a permanent secretariat for an Imperial 
Conference, competent to deal on the secretarial, fact-finding, 
statistical and executive levels with all vital questions of concern 
to the component parts of the Empire. A permanent Secretariat 
would provide a new and better means of continuous consultation. 
It would be the medium through which the Dominions could make 
their contribution in the important, early and formative stages, in 
the negotiation of any diplomatic treaty or commercial proposal. 

“A permanent Secretariat of the Imperial Conference would 
involve no diminution of or infringement upon any part of the 
sovereign authority of the Dominions. It would discharge two main 
functions. First, it would decide applications to new circum- 
stances of principles laid down by the Imperial Conference. 
Secondly, where, owing to new events or changing circumstances 
such applications involved a new principle, concerning which it was 
doubtful whether any or all of the Dominions would agree, the 
Secretariat would be in a position to formulate the new principle 
and consult with the Dominions by cable or post.” 


And Mr. Donner concluded his excellent speech by saying that 
“only a cohesive fellowship of Empire’ can give the world 
“ the clear example ” which it now requires of the ‘‘ permanent 
and fruitful co-operation of Nations and peoples.”’ 


THE debate in the House of Commons clearly showed the 
strong desire there is in this country for better Empire 
Th . organisation. A few days later, Mr. Curtin, 
ong of the Australian Prime Minister—who has raised 
this question more than once before—spoke 
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again insisting that there must be no further delay in getting the 
Dominions andMother Country together, and on December 14 
the Australian Labour Party in session finally passed a series 
of resolutions, showing that the question of better Empire 
organisation is vital in the eyes of Australian Socialists. This 
is The Times account of Mr. Curtin’s speech on that occasion : 


“Describing his plans for improved co-operation within the 
British Commonwealth, Mr. Curtin said he thought that there should 
be frequent meetings of Dominion Prime Ministers, not necessarily 
always in London, and declared that the Dominions ought to be 
fully informed of developments in policy before decisions were 
taken. There should be a Standing Committee of the Imperial 
Conference to handle the problems arising between conferences. 
The Secretariat of the Imperial Conference should be established in 
London but should not have a fixed venue. Mr. Curtin’s view of the 
method by which the best machinery for international co-operation 
could ultimately be developed was by an evolution similar to that 
which had been the history of all co-operation within the British 
Commonwealth. .. . 

* The British Commonwealth had exemplified to the world how 
autonomous nations could co-operate on matters of mutual interest 
and had given a notable demonstration of international democracy. 
In the British Empire of to-morrow the trend would be towards 
supplementing this association of independent sovereign peoples 
by a common policy in matters concerning the Empire as a whole. 
The aim of all the machinery for Empire co-operation must be to 
provide full and continuous consultation consistent with the 
sovereignty of each Government... . 

*“No machinery could be more satisfactory than periodic 
conferences of the Prime Ministers of the Empire provided they were 
held frequently, for nobody else could speak with the same authority 
as the Prime Ministers and there could be no substitute for their 
conferences on major issues of Empire policy. In normal times such 
conferences ought to be practicable at fairly frequent intervals and 
the opportunity should be taken to meet in different parts of the 
Empire. 

** Such procedure, Mr. Curtin said, would emphasise the reality 
of the inter-relationship of the Governments and people of the 
Empire, as the King’s representative in each Dominion typified their 
loyalty to a common Sovereign. 

** As the Prime Ministers could not remain constantly in London 
the best interim arrangement was for the voice of Australia to be 
heard in the United Kingdom War Cabinet. This duty was at 
present being ably discharged by Mr. Bruce.” 


THERE should be, said Mr. Curtin—almost in the same words 
as those used in the House of Commons—a standing body in 
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London consisting of the High Commissioners 
and the Dominions Secretary. There should 
be a staff, regularly rotated, and there should 


Our Country 
and Empire 


be an exchange of staffs throughout the Empire :— 


** He proposed that the secretariat of the Imperial Conference 
should comprise representatives of all the Dominions and should be 
responsible for the preparation of information on subjects to be 
considered by the Imperial Conference, and also for following up the 
decisions of the conference. It would thus provide a continuous 
agency which was important in view of the changes which occurred 
in Governments.” 


This plan for new and better organisation of the Empire, 
echoing as it does the earnest speeches made in the House of 
Commons earlier in the month, should move us a day’s march 
nearer the goal we all desire for the strengthening of our 
country and Empire. The opposition comes from two sources. 
The inertia of those who dislike the effort required and some 
of the higher Civil servants in England, who do not want to 
enlarge the personnel from which their staffs are recruited. 


AT the end of November, Field Marshal Smuts addressed a 
meeting of ~ Empire Parliamentary Association at the 

, ouses of Parliament. The meeting was 
nllenaaaae private. To the surprise of those sre OM 
who had attended, the speech by the South 
African Premier was published on December 3. It contained 
several forecasts of world events, some very wild statements 
about the future of Europe and some offensive and ignorant 
remarks about France. There was considerable reaction 
against the speech and its publication, the Manchester 
Guardian had a forthright article criticising the Marshal’s 
judgment and his taste, and Members of Parliament have 
asked a number of questions which show their anxiety lest 
the British Government be in any way tarred by this South 
African brush. The incident did harm, for the Marshal’s 
crude and uninformed views of Europe caused a considerable 
upset among our Allies. His remarks were no doubt aimed at 
bringing about a certain frame of mind among Englishmen. 
But, if his speech is clearly understood, Marshal Smuts will 
be better comprehended in this country than hitherto. The 
whole reason for this lamentable and rather childish affair is 
that the Marshal is not a European and that he neither under- 
stands, nor cares, for Europe. He came over to England in the 
last war. He was then in his prime and he knew himself— 
and us—better than he does now. “I am,” he said, in a 
public speech, ‘‘a Barbarian of the Outer Marches.” The 
phrase was picturesque, the speaker was a romantic figure, a 
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defeated former enemy who now wore the uniform of a British 
general. He became a public figure here as well as in South 
Africa and his situation appealed to the sentimental side of the 
English. He was a member of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
wielded considerable power in that capacity both during the 
war and, unfortunately, during the peace negotiations. For, 
during all this time and since, Marshal Smuts has worked 
chiefly for one end. He is a South African Boer, and, as such, 
a strong Nationalist. He believed in 1918 he could best get 
what he wanted for his own people by backing pacifism and 
anti-nationalism in England. After the war he worked to 
this end; he supported the League of Nations with his whole 
strength. Without his energy and persistence we might never 
have tried that disastrous experiment. At the Versailles 
Conference he was a powerful influence in favour of Geneva 
and he used his strength against France at every turn. Mar- 
shal Smuts does not know Europe and does not care about it. 
France, as the core of civilised Europe, he dislikes because he 
does not understand her. 


Io 


WORKING as Marshal Smuts did all the time, with South 
African sovereignty at the back of his mind, he nevertheless 

played a considerable part during the peace. 
sernaien's He was a handy tool for Mr. Lloyd George and 
10 egal a very skilful emissary in dealing with the 

Austrians, before they collapsed. But his 
post-war influence was bad. He believed that the splitting of 
the British Empire by means of Geneva would gradually 
bring to South Africa the total independence he desired to see. 
An independence which he thought would need no other 
protection than membership of the League. He was mistaken 
in 1919, and so, when he comes to Westminster in 1943 and 
assumes the réle of Macaulay’s New Zealander, we need not 
take him too seriously. We have only to remember his old 
prophecies to discount his new ones. He believed that peace 
could be made with the Germans, that world peace could be 
ensured by committees in Switzerland. He adhered to some 
of the worst pacifist nonsense talked by our own bishops and 
professors, and his own speeches were circulated by the pacifist 
and other anti-British societies which were engaged between 
the wars in destroying our military strength. Such people 
often spoke of Marshal Smuts as a “‘ great Imperial Statesman.” 
The phrase is a misnomer. He is a gifted South African 
politician, and, though his wits are keen and his powers of 
manceuvring very great, he has been wrong in his estimate 
of the European countries which have been quite outside his 
orbit save during the great crisis of 1914-1918. 
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WHAT was the picture of Europe, what were the predictions 
made by the South African Premier which caused this stir and 
The S this uneasiness? Much of his speech was 

peech unexceptionable. His hearers were told, “I 
simply want to suggest certain lines of thought and you must 
not hold me responsible for them hereafter,” a disclaimer 
which made them think that what they were going to hear 
was “off the record”’ and that nothing would be published. 
Marshal Smuts spoke about the last Peace Conference, that of 
1919, when, to quote his words, “‘ by a process of side tracking 
real issues . . . we produced the peace treaty.’’ An active 
“‘ side tracker ”’ in those days, he has now, apparently, learned 
that world affairs are not to be settled by evasion. He is 
now not much in favour of any Peace Conference, “‘ we may 
have to be satisfied with a comprehensive armistice.”’ For- 
merly an ardent advocate of the League of Nations, he had not 
much praise for it now, though he told his audience that it 
had worked well until war threatened. He was, in some sort, 
a sponsor for this League, he had held it at the font and 
guaranteed its success. Now he speaks of it as that “ All-in 
system of security.”” It was an effort, he added, to get away 
from the doctrine of the Balance of Power. So it was, and 
nothing before ever showed more clearly how essential the 
policy of the Balance of Power is to the security of this 
country. Marshal Smuts spoke of “‘ Power ”’ as indispensable, 
but he proposes, apparently, to do without the “ Balance.” 
So that he vaguely foreshadows some kind of international 
body—the very thought makes one’s cheek blanch. This 
stage in his speech brought the South African Premier to his 
futuristic picture of Europe. 


THE Marshal said—and we can all agree with him in this— 
that the British Empire, Russia and the United States are the 

main pillars of the Grand Alliance. It is hoped 
- 4 —and not only by Marshal Smuts—that a good 

understanding between these great Powers may 
be preserved. The rest of Europe is, in his view, like darkest 
Africa. Never familiar with our neighbours, he sees, in the 
fearful trials of this continent, nothing but chaos : 


** We have moved into a strange world, a world such as has not 
been seen for hundreds of years, perhaps not for a thousand years. 
Europe is completely changing. The old Europe which we have 
known .. . has gone. The map is being rolled up, and a new map 
is unrolling before us. . . . 

“* Just look for a moment at what is happening, and what will 
be the state of affairs at the end of this war. In Europe three of the 
Great Powers will have disappeared. That will be quite a unique 
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development. We have never seen such a situation in the modern 
history of the Continent. Three of the five Great Powers in Europe 
will have disappeared. France has gone, and if ever she returns it 
will be a hard and a long upward pull for her to emerge again. 

** A nation that has once been overtaken by a catastrophe such 
as she has suffered, reaching to the foundations of her nationhood, 
will not easily resume her old place again. We may talk about her 
as a Great Power, but talking will not help her much. We are 
dealing with one of the greatest and most far-reaching catastrophes 
in history, the like of which I have not read of. The upward climb 
will be a bitter and a long one. France has gone, and will be gone in 
our day and perhaps for many a day. 

‘Italy has completely disappeared, and may never be a Great 
Power again. Germany will disappear. Germany at the end of this 
war will have disappeared, perhaps never to emerge again in the 
old form. The old Bismarckian Germany may perhaps never rise 
again. Nobody knows. The Germans are a great people, with 
great qualities, and Germany is inherently a great country, but after 
the smash that will follow this war Germany will be written off the 
slate in Europe for long, long years, and after a new wozld may have 
arisen.” 


It will be noted that not one word of sympathy goes to 
France or to Italy. Compliments are reserved for Germany. 
The Germans are ‘“‘a great people,” they have “ great 
qualities.’ Here the “ Barbarian of the Outer Marches ” 
shows the dislike which may be felt by men who do not under- 
stand Europe, for France, the thinking country, the soul of 
Europe. He can understand the Germans, the French are 
beyond him. 


Now in this incursion into description and prophecy, Marshal 
Smuts’ memory failed him as well as his judgment. After 
iat the last war three great Powers disappeared, 
oey Russia, Germany and Austria. The resurrec- 
tion of the two first, within 25 years of their.eclipse, is not 
arguable. In regard to France, she has been almost obliterated 
several times. In the 15th century we held her subject and 
Henry V was her acknowledged ruler and heir to the King- 
dom, which he governed for two years. In modern times, and 
at the end of the Napoleonic wars, France was occupied by 
foreign troops for several years, and the Duke of Wellington, 
who commanded them, spoke thus of her: “‘ France has been 
already under water several times, what could be spoiled has 
been spoiled, what remains is pretty solid.” That was said 
after France had had 30 years of revolution and war. 
The remarks about Italy are equally removed from fact. 
Italy has never been “‘ a great Power.”’ In the middle of the 
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last century she constituted the sort of heptarchy under 
which she had lived into a united kingdom and got rid of 
foreign domination. But she never achieved the sort of 
unity that an old-established country has. She is now down 
and out. It is no moment to kick her. People who talk, as 
Marshal Smuts talked, of these tragedies as never having 
happened before have forgotten or have never understood 
history. Such happenings are recurrent in the world’s story. 
And Germany? After the last war Marshal Smuts believed 
that Germany would keep quiet and remain peaceful even in 
the face of our disarmament. He was wrong; and much as 
we should like to think that he understood Germany now, we 
think he is as mistaken in 1943 as he was in 1919. His 
prophecies and visions, when they concern Europe, may be 
disregarded. What he knows about and cares about is South 
Africa, and, in South Africa, his own race, the Boers. We 
suspect that his speech was delivered largely in order that he 
might be able to put forward his own hopes for the future of 
his country. 


HAVING disposed of Europe—as we have seen—Marshal 
Smuts turned to the real question—for him—of the hour. 

W After a few words of praise for Britain and 
What He Wants 1 statement—incorrect—that she was per- 
manently impoverished—he turned to the Empire. He wants 
to ‘‘ decentralise”’ it, to relieve the ‘“‘ weary Titan ”’ of his 
burden. To take over our African protectorates and colonies 
and place them at the mercy of the South African Boers, who 
have so mismanaged the natives already under their rule that 
the very Bishops are calling out about the inhumanity of their 
treatment. This is Marshal Smuts’ careful approach to the 
subject nearest his heart :— 


“I do not wish to go into details, but the case I know best is 
my own African continent, which contains a large number of 
British Colonies and Territories. There it seems to me quite a 
feasible proposition to group the British Colonies and Territories 
into definite groups. You have West Africa, you have East Africa, 
and you have Southern Africa. It is quite possible to group these 
Colonies into larger units, each under a Governor-General, and 
abolish not a few of them that need not continue to enjoy a separate 
existence. In many of these cases of colonial reorganisation where 
there will be new and larger colonial groups under a Governor- 
General, you will find that it is quite possible to bring these new 
groups closer to a neighbouring Dominion, and thereby interest the 
Dominion in the colonial group.” 


And here comes the proposal to oust the Englishman—the 
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guardian of native rights—for the Afrikander who has taken 
those rights away wherever he has had the power :— 


“You will create better co-operation, and you will bring to 
bear on the problems of these colonial groups the experience and 
resources and leadership of the local Dominions, too.” 


If this plan were carried out the Boer farmers could knock the 
natives about in the Protectorates and Colonies as well as in 
the Union without any interference from magistrates or police. 
This portion of Marshal Smuts’ speech is the operative portion. 
It is the only part which he, himself, cares about, for it dealt 
with the future aggrandisement of his own country by the 
acquisition of the British Native Territories. To that end he 
proposed a series of “ Regional Conferences ”’ to discuss the 
matter. We suspect that what could be called the “ explosive ”’ 
matter in his speech, 7.e., the remarks about Europe, were put 
in to draw away attention from the Colonial Question. And 
this device was partly successful. The Press chiefly wrote 
about his European prophecies, with the honourable exception 
of the Economist, which had something to say about native 
misrule in South Africa. 


THE collaborators and appeasers of Vichy are disturbed and 
they are unable to see their way through the thicket which 
‘ lies ahead of them. The matter which caused 
ey: nee the upset is for them very serious. Here is no 
7 mere question of shooting young Frenchmen as 
hostages or of sending some thousands more French workmen 
to Germany; those are mere matters of daily Vichy routine 
and present no difficulty to Marshal Pétain and his advisers. 
The question which is paramount at the moment is whether 
the dictatorship imposed on France in June, 1940, will be 
able, with its main agents, to change its direction, and 
whether, after three years of good companionship with the 
Germans, it will be able to slide into line with the path taken 
by New France and her Allies. The manceuvre is at once a 
difficult one, a decisive one, and, above all, a very delicate one. 
The signs of future decay are appearing on the facade of the 
Reich, where the cracks engendered by the extreme war effort 
are visible. Vichy sees them more clearly than we do, and the 
Pétainists see that not a moment more must be lost. The plan 
of action which is to save the Marshal and his colleagues was 
first developed in October. The first clause in the new—shall 
we say charter, it is a fashionable word—is the jettisoning of 
Laval. Laval is unpopular in France—and elsewhere—he has 
openly said that he hopes for a German victory. Therefore 
the first thing to do is to annul the act appointing Laval as 
Pétain’s successor in the event of the latter’s death. During 
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several weeks increasing tension was cleverly promoted 
between Laval and Pétain. The stages of this strange affair 
can be traced in Swiss newspapers, particularly in Le Curteux. 
In the middle of October various rumours were circulated, 
people talked not only about the Marshal’s health, but also 
about the ministerial crisis and the Vichy re-shuffle. The 
tension between Laval and Pétain became gravely critical. 
The Lagardelle affair, which ended on November 18, according 
to the Marshal’s wishes, with the final resignation of the 
Minister of Labour, constituted an incident in this difference. 
Pétain demanded a far larger re-shuffle. He wanted to remove 
Abel, Bonnard and Marion. He requested the suppression of 
the office charged with Jewish affairs and the appointment of 
new men to the Cabinet. The name of the General de la Porte 
du Theil was mentioned. Lucien Romier was also spoken of ; 
from being a Minister of State, he would have become Foreign 
Minister. Finally, the Marshal addressed himself personally 
to the Fiihrer, in order to beg him to release Weygand from 
his captivity in Germany, passing over the head of Laval, who 
began to react in the most lively manner. Pétain then tried 
to gain time by finesse. On one of his visits to the Hotel du 
Parc, Laval had to return without having been received. 


AFTER the atmosphere had been electrically charged with a 
current unfavourable to Laval, Marshal Pétain made the 
gesture with which he intended to open opera- 
tions. He announced that he intended to 
make a radio appeal to the country. What was that appeal 
to be? The Journal de Geneve published the text. Here it 
is :-— 


Manceuvres 


** The National Assembly, in the sitting held on July 10, 1940, 
commissioned me to promulgate the new constitution of the French 
State. I am now concluding the Constitutional mission. The new 
Constitution will conciliate the principle of National sovereignty 
and the right to the free suffrage of the citizens with the necessity 
of preserving the stability and the authority of the State. It is the 
respect for legality which constitutes the stability of a country 
outside of the law, there can only be adventures, rivalry in action 
and the anarchy of fratricidal struggles. I represent French legiti- 
macy. I intend to preserve it as a sacred charge and at my death to 
bequeath it to the National Assembly from whom I received it, if the 
new constitution is not ratified before. 

“Thus, in spite of the tremendous happenings which exist 
in France, political power will always be used in conformity with 
the law. I will not allow my disappearance to imperil the unity of 
France, in that fact is the meaning of the constitutional act which will 
be promulgated to-morrow in the Journal Officiel Francais. Let us con- 
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tinue to work with all our hearts at the establishment of the new 
régime, the foundation of which I will presently inform you, and 
which alone will restore to France her greatness.” 


And here is the text of the constitutional act referred to in 
the undelivered speech :— 


** We, Marshal of France, Chief of the State, in view of the 
constitutional law of July 10, 1940, decree 

** ArtIcLE I. In the event of our decease before the Nation has 
ratified the new Constitution of the French State, of which the 
promulgation by one or more acts was foreshadowed in the law of 
July 10, 1940, the constitutional power, mentioned by article 8 
of the constitutional law of February 25, 1875, will return to the 
Senate and Chamber, at present prorogued, but whose reunion 
constitutes the National Assembly. 

** ARTICLE II. All dispositions taken since July 18, 1940, and 
which take from the powers of the National Assembly, are abolished 
by this present act. 

“‘ ArticieE III. All contrary disposition to the present act are 
annulled.” 


THE object of this radio speech is so clear that it need hardly 
be stated. It was to get rid of Laval by depriving him of his 
title of heir apparent. By returning all his 
ee eq Powers to the National Assembly at his death 
Marshal Pétain would put an end to illegality 
and restore the Republic. The Marshal’s supporters believed 
that after this great public gesture a press campaign would 
have little difficulty in persuading the French that the 
Marshal had always been the soul of French resistance to the 
Germans, that although he had the appearance of having 
acquiesced yet that he had preserved France from the 
extremities of German savagery such as had fallen upon 
Poland. Pétain was no traitor, he had played with the victor, 
etc. It was a bold, a shameless plot, but well conceived. 
Laval saw his danger and acted. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 13 Pétain convoked the Ministers and read to them his 
appeal to the French people. Laval declared that the occupy- 
ing authority must be informed. This was done at 4p.m. At 
7 p.m. a negative reply arrived forbidding the publication of 
the message either by radio or in the Journal Offictel. Pétain 
protested against this German intervention in what he called 
French internal affairs, and from that moment behaved as a 
prisoner in refusing to appear at official ceremonies, which he 
usually attended. He was, however, often seen leaving his 
home, doubtless in order to show that he was in excellent 
health. 
This crisis lasted till the end of December. It was resolved 
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by the Germans who ordered Pétain to resume his functions. 
His partisans spare no efforts to let the English and Americans 
know their side of the story. Their object is that in our 
thoughts Laval and Pétain should be separated from each 
other and that we should prefer their man. All sorts of fairy 
tales are put about in Switzerland ; one is that Marshal Pétain 
will designate General de Gaulle as his successor ! 

Is it necessary to say that the plot has failed ? In so far 
as the French are concerned this is certainly so. They no 
longer believe in Marshal Pétain. They have seen him and 
his Laval at work since 1940 and of the two they distrust the 
soldier more than the politicians who are united with him by a 
common crime. Pétain, alone, could never have made the 
coup d'état. Laval, by himself, could never have imposed the 
Armistice on the French people. Linked in action they will go 
down to history together. 


DuRInG the debate on the Address which followed the opening 
of Parliament by the King, a great deal was heard of the 

Brave New World that can be so easily built. 
— Much All that is wanting in the eyes of the optimists 
oe il is “‘ a little legislation.”” A new group of ersatz 

Socialists —speaking from Conservative 
benches—has arisen who seem to have as much faith in 
revolution as a panacea for human ills as have the Socialists— 
the authentic ones. As usual, Beveridge is the keyword with 
which to unlock the coming paradise. But, in the course of 
the debate and extracted from the verbiage, much of value 
was said, and from the older Socialists there was some recog- 
nition of the facts of the world as they are. And if considerable 
lack of confidence in Ministers’ intentions was expressed, that 
is because the Cabinet, no doubt partly owing to the fact 
that it is a coalition, has no united views on any other subject 
than that of winning the war. Under these circumstances 
and while the Ministry cannot work harmoniously on domestic 
subjects, it would have been as well to have left the whole 
question of reconstruction until a general election could be 
held which would show us whether a Socialist State is to be 
set up or whether we were to go steadily forward on the lines 
which have made us a great country. But the impatience 
of the Socialists who are not in office and the eagerness of the 
group led by Lord Hinchinbroke have forced the pace, and we 
are being asked to take decisions at a time when the country 
is really not in a condition to take wise ones, suffering as it is 
from war effort of all kinds. The debate itself showed the 
strain on the old House of Commons. Members were elected 
under the misapprehension that pacifism was a safe policy, 
and have had to change their views while still very often 
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In reading any speech by any Socialist a vast amount of 
nonsense has to be waded through at the opening, for no 

Socialist omits from any utterance the whole of 
a ae his propaganda. Therefore, it is safe to begin 
to read any of their speeches in the middle, for 
it is only there that fresh matter and points of interest will be. 
Thus, four columns of Hansard contained matter spoken by 
Mr. Clynes which it is safe to skip. In the fifth column he 
began to talk of actualities and his subject was the lessening 
power of the Trades Unions’ leaders and the ugly effect produced 
by the strikes. He referred in passing to the half million tons 
of coal lost through strikes. He finds an unreasonable spirit 
abroad: “‘ The workman in the factory ought not to walk 
out of it without warning or without authority based upon 
accepted arrangements. What would a workman say of any 
employer who, without authority, closed his gates upon them 
to enforce some change for the worse ?”’ What indeed! And 
further on in his speech : 


**'Time was when we used to blame the employers for not 
recognising the Trades Unions. It is the workmen now who do 
not recognise them. They fail to conform to the arrangements, 
treat their leaders at times with contempt, and hold up the very 
principle and ideal of the organisation to the laughter of the com- 
munity.” 

That is true and the shoe now pinches the other man’s 
foot. But when the constitution of a hierarchy is pulled down 
it is difficult to say where the process will stop. The Socialist 
leaders for years belittled the old sanctions and the old 
authority, now they themselves are in a position of authority 
and they are hurt and surprised because their powers are 
challenged. These are the signs of a tired nation and of a 
crowd of impatient people. Mr. Clynes suggested that Labour 
leaders, instead of being disobeyed, should be dismissed. But 
this is not easy in this stale old Parliament. Mr. Edwards, 
Socialist Member for Middlesbrough, said something about 
this : 

‘In this House we cannot sack our leaders when they are not 
satisfactory. ... I think . . . that there are evil conditions in this 
coalition system to which the Country and the House had better 
awaken before it is too late. There is too much shadow boxing 
going on. There is no sincerity. We say that there should be no 
political controversy, but we institute political hypocrisy.” 


All parties might listen to these words with advantage. 


misapprehending the world situation. But here and there 
were heard words of good sense. One passage in the veteran 
Socialist, Mr. Clynes’, speech is worth quoting. 
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OnE of the ministers who spoke in the debate was Sir William 
Jowitt. He gave some post-war figures which should reassure 
those who foresee a plunge into immense 
unemployment immediately the war with Ger- 
many comes to an end. He reminded the 
House that the Japanese war would remain on our hands and 
that large forces would be needed for this. Further, that for 
a considerable time we shall have to keep large forces in 
Germany and on the Continent, and that after this ‘ there 
will be an immense demand for consumption goods and for 
capital goods, such as houses.” Let us say that we hope that 
a tariff will be erected in time to prevent our adding huge 
sums to our American debt by buying consumption goods 
from the U.S.A. At present nothing is allowed to reach 
England save under licence. In the future it is to be hoped 
that we shall, ourselves, make some of the goods we have too 
often hitherto imported. Sir William Jowitt had very little 
to say because the Government can give no certain answer 
about the end of the war, and further, because it has no 
common plan about the post-war Empire. That was most 
clearly shown in a debate in the House of Commons on 
December 2, when Mr. Emrys-Evans and Mr. Attlee, who 
spoke for the Government on Dominion Affairs, were unable 
to deal with the very important points raised by Members. 


Post-war 
Employment 


WHEN our Ministers, in a funk, rushed through Parliament all 
the various decrees which now so greatly irk the country, 

when our Parliamentarians, also in a funk, 
ew agreed to the abrogation of the ancient liberties 
of this country, the oppressions they revived 
did not seem likely to affect them personally. 18B was a 
short and easy way of getting rid of people who might be 
dangerous, without the trouble of finding out whether there 
was a case against them. Many hundreds of men and women 
were clapped into jail by this means on the mere word of the 
Home Secretary of the day, a man who was invariably too 
busy to be able to attend to details. But the wheels of fate 
revolve and it is satisfactory to see that the Ministers who 
promoted, and the Commons who allowed, the abrogation of 
Habeas Corpus, one of our most valuable defences against 
tyranny, have all been in serious trouble about Sir Oswald 
Mosley. It serves them right. Sir Oswald Mosley is the 
head of the British Fascists. He was believed to be a danger 
to the State owing to his former affiliations with foreign enemy 
countries. The Courts were open—they have never ceased 
functioning—he could have been tried and, if he was guilty, 
convicted. But, instead of this, he and Lady Mosley were 
shut up in prison. The war went on, hundreds of people, who 
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had been in prison, were let out by the sole authority of the 
Home Secretary who had shut them up. In due course the 
Mosley case was reconsidered, and, in view of the doctor’s 
reports on the state of his health, both Mosleys were released 
to ‘‘ house detention,’’ a sentence which, we believe, has no 
existence in English law. On this, the innocent Socialists of 
the House of Commons and elsewhere at once made a clamour 
and demanded his re-arrest, alleging that he had been released 
because he was a rich man and a baronet. No one ever seems 
to have explained to them that the whole affair is the fault of 
their own lack of vigilance, and that, if people are put into 
prison and let out again just because one man thinks it a good 
plan, then we are back in the dark ages from which our an- 
cestors emerged with the greatest difficulty. Mr. Morrison’s 
proper answer to the heckling he recently underwent in the 
House of Commons about Sir Oswald Mosley was, “ very 
well, we will try him in a court of law.”’ That would, four 
years’ late, have been the proper course to take. In a recent 
speech, however, the Home Secretary seemed to indicate that 
there is no case against the Mosleys. If this is so, they should 
never have been kept in prison. 


Towarps the middle of December we were given welcome 
news about the U-boat war against this island. No figures 

were quoted, but we were told that less of our 
5 hr and tonnage had been sunk during November than 

in any month for three-and-a-half years. This 
must mean that we have received more of everything we 
require from abroad than was estimated and that it might 
soon be perfectly possible for the Ministry of Food to give us 
rather better bread and a little more sugar. Such a gesture 
would convince the sceptics—these people do exist—that we 
really are beating the U-boat, and would give our rather 
underfed people something better to eat. The Ministry of 
Food now has a new minister, Colonel Llewellin. He brings 
a fresh mind to his task and, no doubt, a lot of things will be 
apparent to him which are not visible to permanent officials 
in Whitehall who often acquire—and retain—a disease known 
as Myopia Mandarinis. It is to be hoped that the Minister 
has the necessary objective vision, for he comes to office at a 
difficult time. His predecessor had great skill in advertise- 
ment and amazing luck. He found a ministry in being and 
prepared during the year before the strain began. He left 
while the going was good. His successor will not escape 
criticism from people who are, many of them, overworked, 
many of them stale and who are very much bored at the 
dullness of the food they have toeat. It will need imagination 
and skill on Colonel Llewellin’s part to pull us through the 
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next stage of rationing, and to repair the damage to pigs, sheep 
and poultry as well as the restoration of small agricultural 
production, the destruction of which has been a feature of 
Lord Woolton’s administration. 


On December 18 the Economist published a very informative 
article on the boom in the United States, more particularly in 
: California. The American Government, unlike 
ee our own, have not limited profit to the man 

: who labours only with his hands and they do 
not grudge his profits to the business man. The result is a 
boom quite in the style of 1916. In California, in particular, 
wealth for all appears to be the order of the day. It makes 
the U.S.A. a more cheerful place than England, which is at 
present a place of grim suppression and heavy taxes. The 
description of the war in which manufacturers and farmers 
and the people who supply them with all that they need are 
allowed to go ahead and do their work is like reading a page 
from a Victorian history book. In Los Angeles alone 2,000 
new factories have been built, ‘“‘ 1,000 of these are aircraft 
accessory plants and 500 others specialise in dies, tools, 
machines.” This, no doubt, presents a post-war problem, 
but the American Government is, in the meantime, very 
willing to let Americans grow rich, and no town has benefited 
from this more than Los Angeles, which now hasa metropolitan 
area “‘only exceeded by New York and Chicago, both in 
population and buying power.”’ 


** In the field of consumers’ goods, these hundreds of thousands 
of newcomers, mostly young, offer possibilities for low cost distribu- 
tion to a growing mass market. Manufacturers are establishing local 
or branch plants—4oo of the 2,000 post-Pearl Harbour factories are 
making apparel—and in a variety of lines they set the pace so as to 
attract buyers from elsewhere: in 1939 there were 750 such offices ; 
to-day over 1,800 department stores in the U.S. and abroad maintain 
permanent resident buying offices in Los Angeles. 

** Similarly with food : livestock men on the western ranges are 
beginning to discover that there is such a thing as a dairy cow, and 
that beef and mutton can move west as well as in the usual direction. 
(Food comes to Los Angeles by water as well as over the mountains 
—the city is now the world’s greatest fishing port ; last year’s catch 
exceeded half a billion pounds.) ” 


This is a wise use of a great opportunity. Los Angeles will, 
no doubt, later have to reduce its way of living, but some of the 
overspill of the great prosperity of 1943 will remain and will 
be a permanent addition to the wealth of the U.S.A. 


LET us contrast the Californian picture with that shown in 
England. There wealth is pouring into the country, new 
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towns, new farms, new machinery for making yet more 
Pe en wealth. Here, in England, the farmer, on 

- whose work our very existence still hangs, is 
told he is to work without reward. Mr. Hudson has recently 
announced this by means of his new prices. These will not 
pay the farmer unless he cheats over his accounts. We are in 
fact rapidly approaching a state of society where only the 
dishonest will be able to make money. The blow recently 
given to the farming industry has been great. The blows to 
all other industry are continuous. We are a tough and 
courageous people, but it looks as though what Hitler has failed 
to do may be accomplished by British Ministers. 


THE first trial of war criminals has taken place at Kharkoff, 
where three Germans convicted of the savage mass murder 
; of civilians were hanged in the presence of 
ae 40,000 people. Hanging was a short and 
merciful way out for men who had committed 
the crimes they had perpetrated. What manner of men were 
they who did such things ? Here is the brief life-history of one 
of them, Hans Ritz, an officer of the S.S. It is his own account 
of himself :— 


Rirz: “I was born in 1919 in Marienwerder, in Germany. My 
father was a professor. I went to a State school, and then for nine 
years to a high school studying the humanities. I completed the 
course and then did my labour service for seven months. Then I 
went to Koenigsberg University, where I studied law and music. 

‘In 1939 I was called up to the German Army, but then released 
for a year to sit for my State examinations in 1940. Until October, 
1940, I wasinthe Army. Then I was demobilised because of gastric 
trouble and spent the first period doing juridical work at the Ober- 
presidium of East Prussia, in Koenigsberg. From April, 1941, till 
May, 1943, 1 worked as a lawyer in Poznan. At the end of May, 
1943, during the so-called ‘ total mobilisation,’ I was called to the 
German Army again and sent to the Eastern Front.” 


This man was nurtured in a cultured home. He studied 
the humanities, law and music, and yet he was guilty of the 
most unutterable barbarities. Let our education fanatics 
note this fact. Education is not necessarily a training in 
virtue. The Germans, when they adopted the Hitlerian 
system, were the most highly educated people in Europe, 
and we see their work all over the countries they dominate. 


A CORRECTION 


By a mistake, for which the author, Mr. Villiers, was in no 
way responsible, the article ‘‘ Beckford in Portugal ”’ which 
appeared in our December number was called “ Peter Beckford 
in Portugal. 
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WAR: OR CLASS WAR? 


A SHORT article in the last number of The National Review, 
under the title ‘‘ Socialists at War,’’ described a view of the 
reason and meaning of the present war which is commonly, 
if not universally, held by the most influential of those who 
speak for the Left Wing in our domestic politics. According 
to this view, it is war which is being fought for the triumph of 
Socialism and Left Wing principles. But more: much more 
than that. It is a war for revolution. Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
is usually to be found some way ahead of the rest, on the wrong 
road, has declared that the war is not worth winning unless we 
make it a war for the revolutionary elements of Europe. (The 
deliberate, avowed intent to make the war something that it 
is not, is notable.) So, it isa political war. It is a war of 
classes. It is not a war of nations which are fighting for their 
very existence against Germany and Japan. One would 
imagine, listening to most of the propaganda of the Left, that 
Germany has nothing to do with the war. Indeed, it has been 
actually asserted by a Socialist speaking for his party in 
Parliament, in words that would be incredible if they had not 
been used, that it is not a war between this country and 
Germany at all. 

The consequences of this monstrous perversion of view, 
and falsification of historical fact, are nowhere more harmful 
than in our foreign relations. The harm that is done at home 
by the propagation of false views about the war is great, but 
the harm done abroad is greater still. These views are now 
coming to have an importance which they did not have 
hitherto. They were never unimportant, for it can never be 
unimportant whether opinion upon so great an issue is true 
or false ; but their importance was theoretical rather than 
practical, since purely military considerations were every- 
where paramount. But now that the process of the liberation 
of Europe from the German tyranny is beginning—though 
very slowly, and nothing should be said to encourage foolish 
optimism, or soft and easy thoughts about the military task 
that still awaits us—now that the German armies are begin- 
ning to be driven from the countries which they occupy, 
prospects are being opened in which political features are as 
prominent as military ; and situations are developing in which 
what before was mere theory and words may now become 
practice and action. For the nations of Europe will now have 
to re-create their independent national life: a labour hard 
and painful enough, if there were only material devastation 
and ruin to be repaired, if it were only the body of Europe 
that had suffered wounds: but there are wounds of the spirit 
also, deep wounds of the heart and spirit, that call for healing. 
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There is the humiliation of defeat in war; the shame of dis- 
honourable surrender to the enemy, and abandonment of 
allies ; the consciousness of wrong decisions made and wrong 
policies pursued, which have involved peoples in disaster ; 
the conflict of minds, the divisions between groups and parties, 
the mutual recriminations, the personal hatreds which these 
calamities have created: these emotions and events have 
created in at least one of the most important of the European 
countries a condition of high tension which perilously aggra- 
vates the difficulty of the decisions about the future, that 
must soon be made; a condition, indeed, which is charged 
with danger of many kinds for the peoples of those countries. 
Inevitably, these peoples will pass through a phase of great 
ferment and disturbance. Here is an opportunity after the 
revolutionary’s own heart. He will fully exploit it. He cares 
much more for Revolution than for the true, permanent 
interests of nations. His interest is to make “ruin upon ruin, 
rout on rout, confusion worse confounded.’ And he finds 
indispensable allies in all those political groups, whether in 
his own country or in others, which describe themselves by 
the most apparently respectable labels and descriptions, and 
under cover of these propagate ideas of the most extreme and 
subversive character. Among those who constitute these 
groups, Clever individuals know very well what they are doing: 
the rest perhaps donot. But they are all, in their several ways, 
contributing to the same result ; and that result does not sub- 
serve the larger, lasting interests of the peoples which have 
suffered these terrible convulsions, and are now confronted 
with the more than Herculean task of restoring their shattered 
national life. 

It is here that the importance of the ideas about the war 
already described, appears. For these ideas determine the 
whole attitude and the whole method of approach of those 
who hold them towards the peoples of Europe, in this so 
critical phase of their history. Error breeds error; and it is 
impossible that wrong ideas about the purpose for which 
Europe is fighting should produce any but a wrong approach 
to Europe. The present case of Italy illustrates this very well. 
Italy has a special importance at this moment. It is the first 
European country to be invaded by the armies of the Allies, 
and the first to be freed from the Germans. The misery and 
disasters caused by a hated war, the dissolution of the Fascist 


system, the occupation of the whole country by opposed 


foreign belligerent forces, and the consequent weakness of the 
native civil government, have created a very critical situation, 
which, at its points of contact with ourselves, will constitute a 
real test of our statesmanship. Now, those of our countrymen 
who pretend that the purpose for which the war is being 
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fought is the triumph of Left Wing or revolutionary ideas, 
have neither eyes nor ears for any kind of Italians except those 
who hold more or less extreme Left views, and those to whom 
no particular political views can be attributed, but who can 
be relied on to supply any deficiency of political conviction 
by the violence of their actions. To these elements among 
the Italian people, and to these alone, is their approach 
directed. All others they ignore or antagonise ; either they 
leave them out of account altogether, or they abuse them. 
As soon as Mussolini fell, the credit of causing his fall was 
claimed for the industrial workers: as a Socialist Member of 
Parliament put it, ‘‘ the ordinary steel-workers and miners of 
Italy and Sicily.” There was no recognition of the part played 
in the immediate circumstances of his dismissal by Count 
Grandi, or any of the other men who made the actual decision 
which led to his dismissal ; or of the part played by the King 
of Italy himself. Indeed, the King at once became the object 
of violent criticism—more could hardly have been said if, 
instead of dismissing Mussolini, he had insisted on keeping 
him as head of the Government—and sometimes of shameful, 
vulgar, personal abuse. There was no recognition, either, of 
the generality of the opposition which Mussolini’s Government 
had built up against itself among all classes and sections of 
the Italian people. It is necessary therefore to make some 
observations on both these subjects. 

In the first place, to say that there was hostility to Musso- 
lini, which sometimes managed to express itself, among certain 
industrial elements, is a very different thing from saying that 
these elements were responsible for his downfall. It is one 
thing to say that many factory workers rejoiced at the fall of 
Mussolini, but quite another thing to say that it was they 
who accomplished it. In fact it was not the factory workers, 
it was not “the ordinary steel-workers and miners,” who 
brought Mussolini down. It was the King, and the leading 
men in the public life of Italy, who did this. In the evening of 
July 24, a few days after the meeting between Mussolini and 
Hitler at Feltre, which had evidently brought matters to a 
head, the Fascist Grand Council met in the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome: here the issue was joined: Count Grandi led the 
attack : the debate was fierce : it lasted for ten hours, without 
pause: and at three in the morning of July 25, Grandi’s 
resolution, asking the King to take command of the armed 
forces, was passed by a large majority. The King was ready. 
He had made his choice. He summoned Marshal Badoglio 
to form a government. This government abolished the 
Fascist system. Thus fell Mussolini and Fascism. In the 
second place, it is quite wrong to appropriate, as it were, 
hostility to the Government of Mussolini for the account of 
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one particular section of Italian workers. This sentiment had 
in course of time become general among the whole people. 
The aristocracy had no love for Mussolini. The bourgeoisie, 
which has not been extinguished in Italy, as it has been in 
Germany, had moved away from the support which it origin- 
ally gave him, and on which he much relied, to an attitude 
that at the best was lukewarm and at the worst hostile. This 
class supplied many individual Fascists of great prominence, 
as well as most of the multitudinous party officials, and the 
personal interest of these men, as individuals, kept them 


bound to the party until the end ; but this circumstance did | 


not have the result of insulating the bourgeoisie, as a class, 
from the general, national opinion, which became increasingly 
hostile to Mussolini as the injury which his policy was doing 
to national interests became increasingly evident and grave. 
As for the peasantry, it is enough to say that it participated 
fully in the formation of this opinion. The whole approach to 


Italy, therefore, characteristic of our English Leftists, which } 


rests upon the assumption that the overthrow of Mussolini 
and the Fascist system was the work of one particular section 
of the Italian people, the operatives in manufacturing industry, 
is completely mistaken and wrong. 

But the error of the Left goes beyond the transient events 
of the moment, and it goes below the level occupied by them. 
Its roots strike deeper. It reveals an entire ignorance of the 
real nature of the Italian people, and of the structure of 
its society. Opposition to the Fascist Government, as has 
been demonstrated, was general, and not confined to any one 
class or section. But extreme Left and revolutionary opinions, 
which are quite a different thing from that opposition, are 
the characteristic, especially, of groups or parties which draw 
their strength—whatever that strength may be—from a 
certain section of the inhabitants of large industrial towns. 
It is the practice of the Left to identify this section with what 
is called the people, and to assume that its political opinions 
are typical of the nation. Thisis a most false view. That urban 
element is very unrepresentative of the Italian people. The 
main part of the Italian people is the peasantry. Agriculture 
is much the most important industry, and gives occupation to 
about a third of the population of working age. The contadimi, 
absorbed in the tilling of the land, have no interest in those 
extreme political ideas. Nor, really, has the bourgeoisie. The 
dwellers in towns in Italy, for the most part, do not inhabit 
industrial towns of great size, consequently they do not share 
the political outlook which is characteristic of great agglomera- 
tions of the urban proletariat. There are many more large 
towns in this country than in Italy. It is a not uninteresting 
fact that, with national populations not very different, the 
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number of towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants in Italy is 
much less than half the number in the United Kingdom. 
These are some, only some, of the features in the Italian 
scene ; but they determine its colour and its outline, and to be 
blind to them is folly. 
CHARLES EMMOTT. 


RECKONING 


I 


MAN comes to Sorrow, howsoever loth. 

His last and long-resisted mistress waits, 
Sure of herself and him. The many fates, 
That flattered and beset him in his growth, 
Give way to onlyness. It calls for both 

The flaunt of courage and the opiates 

Of those illusions which each year abates, 
As, gently, love transfers his children’s troth. 


He bears with fortitude the mirth of spring, 

The years that came to bless and stayed to curse, 
The holds on life that turned to gossamer, 

The shades that even the brightest day must bring. 
He learns it all. The better spent, the worse 

Is due. With loitering feet he comes to her. 


II 


Of all her helpmeets one she loves the most, 

The scarlet sin that makes the soul see red, 

And breaks the heart, and multiplies the dead 
Before their time. Lewd, jostling, self-engrossed, 
To be her chief procurer is his boast, 

By all the tears that need not have been shed, 
By all farewells that faltering lips have said 

Too soon—the sin against the Holy Ghost. 


We wasted ruth on it. Shall we again 

Blink, and “ get over ”’ grief, bid sleep return, 
And piety suppress all thoughts that rouse 
Man’s memory to a spark of wrath or pain ? 
Then are we dead indeed, who could not burn 
With fire enough to warm our winter-house. 


VANSITTART. 


EXIT THE WEALTHY 
SoME people are willing to regard the loss of a fortune by a 
wealthy person as a mattter of indifference ; many of us share 
in more or less degree this wholly uneconomic sentiment. 
The man with a thousand a year is inclined to look upon his 
neighbour who happens to have, say, five thousand a year as 
free from all financial anxiety and to be envied if not sus- 
pected. This note is not concerned with that; it is not 
designed to promote sympathy for those who were in a posi- 
tion of affluence ; they themselves desire no sympathy. 

The present argument is concerned exclusively with the 
loss not to the individuals, but to society and to the State. 
As a class the individuals in question take personal pride in 
the absence of complaint, they are perhaps too much inclined, 
from a mistaken sense of decency, to accept the situation and 
to find what satisfaction they can in the adaptation of their 
affairs, their lives and their doings to the new circumstances. 
Dean Inge, in a remarkable pamphlet written two years ago, 
“‘ Possible Recovery ?”’ put the matter in a more definite 
way. 


“Our upper and middle classes in supporting this war com- 
mitted suicide with their eyes open. They knew that at the end of it 
they would find themselves deprived of nearly the whole of their 
incomes, forced to surrender all the comforts and luxuries which 
their families had enjoyed, and many of them driven from the 
homes which they had come to love. So great a sacrifice has never 
before been voluntarily made. I know of no other instance in 
which a whole class has deliberately signed its own death warrant. 
No doubt they had not much choice in the matter, since there is 
hardly a constituency in which the taxpayers are more numerous 
than the tax-eaters. No doubt they had no suspicion that the 
stupidest Government of modern times had committed them to 
a single-handed struggle against the greatest military Power in the 
world. No doubt many of them believed that war was forced upon 
us. But their chivalry in laying down all that they had on the altar 
of patriotism has not been sufficiently recognised.” 


Without going the lengths of the Gloomy Dean, it is by now 
obvious that a whole class, perhaps a predominating section 
of society, whether or not it has voluntarily committed suicide, 
has been for practical purposes exterminated in the last four 
years. The process of extermination has been proceeding 
much longer than that, for the numbers of Surtax payers have 
been dwindling throughout this century, but up to the out- 
break of war the tendencies of public policy towards the 
complete annihilation of this section of society were not so 
clearly seen. 
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If the personal violence of Hitler’s treatment of the Jews 
is put aside, it is not too much to say that Hitler has wrought 
less damage to the Hebrews than our own latter-day political 
tendencies have wrought to our wealthy people, the directing 
class, the natural possessors of economic, industrial and 
financial influence. The Jews will return to Germany and 
exercise again all their cultural, commercial and otherfunctions. 
That is not in doubt. Our wealthy people will, for the most 
part, be unable to come back. When estates, landed or other- 
wise, are broken up and wrecked they have to be remade and 
remade by others. A new class has to arise and much time 
is required before it can acquire the experience and knowledge 
lost with the ruined generation. In so far as Britain depended 
upon the minds and energies of persons with, say, twenty 
thousand a year, any benefits accruing to society from the 
activities of such persons have been lost. 

All possessors of such resources or fortunes are not 
actuated by the highest social motives and it would be absurd 
to suggest that among them there is not a section whose 
activities may justly be regarded as anti-social in character. 
Oppressive trends have probably increased the numbers of this 
section, for the complications of the many forms of impost 
which the genius of the tax gatherer has invented have them- 
selves created openings for the profiteer, the wangler and the 
speculator. But to regard these persons as representative of 
the class we are discussing is as just as to regard the war- 
time strikers as representative of our splendid workers as a 
whole. 

Among the results of punitive legislation must be men- 
tioned the rise of a wholly undesirable class of person exer- 
cising power and authority which ought to be in better hands. 
Punitive taxation against wealth is associated with the revolt 
against privilege, patronage, the possession of influence by 
families, names or businesses. But as every action has an 
equal or corresponding reaction, so the revolt against the 
status of wealth and breeding has only meant that the exercise 
of privilege and patronage—things which must in any case 
exist—has been transferred to other people who may or may 
not be in a position to use such powers for the common good. 
Certain it is that in recent decades the respectability of the 
governing class has undergone a catastrophic change. Recog- 
nised representatives of inexperienced labour find their way 
to the highest of offices not because of personal knowledge, 
training or experience, but because of the number, apart 
from the quality, of their respective constituencies. That is 
part of the price of Democracy, a price we pay, but it has 
undoubtedly led to a wide depreciation, for people who have 
been rejected by respectable society are also able to rise to the 
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top. An unsavoury reputation for company promoting in the 
City is now no bar to the highest Secretaryship of State. 
Public office no longer demands a clean family record. It is 
considered to be wholly immaterial whether or not a Cabinet 
Minister came out of a good stable or a bad. These are 
tendencies which cannot form good copy for popular news- 
papers, but their existence should not be absent from the 
minds of those who are able to think of the welfare of the 
nation in a more serious way than is possible to the mass, 
That unfortunate mass will always be the victims of move- 
ments and tendencies of which it has little knowledge and 
certainly no understanding. 

It must be Io years or more since the late Lord Stamp 
called attention to the position of the wealthy professional or 
business man invited to undertake some commission or 
transaction which would result in a fee or profit of £1,000. 
The commission would involve labour, anxiety and effort and 
the remuneration recognised by the market as appropriate 
would be £1,000. Ten years ago this was the position, assum- 
ing that the individual concerned was in the middle range of 
Surtax payers. The £1,000 less Income Tax and Super-Tax 
was reduced to {500.. That sum invested at 4 per cent. would 
produce a gross income of £20 which, in its turn, less taxation, 
was cut down to f{10. At the end of the story Lord Stamp 
supposed the man to die, when the half of his estate would 
be taken for death duties and the result of the effort, genius, 
experience, knowledge or whatever it was that earned the 
£1,000, became for family purposes £5 or one-half of I per 
cent. per annum. That was 10 years ago when Income Tax 
was 5s. and Surtax ran up to 7s. 6d. To-day with Income 
Tax at 1os., Surtax up to gs. 6d., both of them calculated on 
the profits of business which has already suffered National 
Defence Contribution, War Damage Contribution, Excess 
Profit Tax and other charges, the position is infinitely worse. 
On paper the very wealthy are supposed to be left with 6d. 
in the £ of their incomes, but those with knowledge of the 
technicalities of these matters know that a {£1,000 of new 
income may well result in more than a {1,000 of new taxation. 
In order to earn the income, a variety of expenses will be 
incurred and some of these expenses will not be allowed by 
Treasury Regulation to be calculated in relief of taxation 

According to the Daily Express, the Stage is more gener- 
ously treated, and the following quotation from a recent issue, 
while it brings Lord Stamp’s illustration up-to-date, is from a 
very different field. 


“Fantastic salaries have been earned by West End stage and 
variety stars working on a percentage-of-takings basis. In one case, 


f 
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I was told that last night, a star has topped the £1,000 a week 
mark. 

“Under the percentage system, top-of-the-bill artists take only 
a nominal salary for a new show. But their earnings may reach 
£300, £400, or even £600 a week if the show is a success. 

“If the show fails then they get only their nominal salary of 
say {10 a week. 

“Scores of players who earned £30, £40 or £50 a week before 
the war have had their pay enevlopes doubled and trebled by 
working on the percentage basis. 

“ But taxation hits hard at the top-flight artist. Take the budget 
of a variety star earning {600 a week—f30,000 a year :-— 


Agent’s fees, 10 percent. . , ’ . £3,000 
Personal expenses ; F , ; £3,000 
Income Tax on balance of £24,000 ; . £11,500 
Surtax on £24,000 ‘ ‘ , ‘ . £10,000 

Total . ‘ : ‘ , ‘ . £27,500 


“ The star’s net income, therefore, is reduced to £2,500 a year.” 


If there were no more in the matter than the personal 
hardship of a few thousand people who, not having been 
called upon to give up their lives, have merely been asked to 
part with their wealth, the matter would be of minor import- 
ance. But that is not the position. We are about to enter 
upon a period when commercial and industrial development 
will be a first and vital necessity. As a nation we shall need 
nothing more urgently than overseas trade ; we cannot, indeed, 
live without it. There are thousands of semi-ruined con- 
cerns, the rehabilitation of which is a matter of national 
importance and all these things have hitherto been in the 
hands or under the direction of members of the wealthy or 
wealth-seeking classes. They are the people who have 
shouldered these responsibilities in the past and must be 
presumed to know something of the problems and difficulties 
associated with the reconstruction of a very important part 
of the life of the nation. 

Imagine a proposal or scheme, and there are many such, 
for re-establishing a war-wrecked business or for starting a 
new concern. A company will be required to be formed and 
will need a Board of Directors. In the World of the Common 
Man, into which we have drifted, it is almost necessary to 
apologise for the existence of a Board of Directors, still the 
business proposed to be done can only be done if men can be 
found with adequate experience to govern the doing of it ; 
men who will attract the confidence of investors and who 
know something of the vagaries of the market. Politicians in 
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plenty are available to sit upon Committees, set Enquiries 
afoot, arrange what they are pleased to call Research, pick 
up the superficial oddments of the subject and spend public 
money to discover that the scheme does not work; but we 
are discussing a real business on practical lines, a concern 
which will pay taxes, not spend them, and whose aim will be 
to satisfy the buyer. If a Board of Directors such as is here 
visualised can be got together to-day, it must be composed of 
persons who from an ingrained sense of public duty are prepared 
to undertake responsibility and perform work and lose money 
for their pains. Hundreds of men in the City of London are 
struggling with this dilemma ; shall they retire to modest com- 
fort or continue an unequal struggle to maintain our national 
position, a struggle not only with markets, the problems of 
manufacture and merchandising, but a struggle with a public 
ignorance which insists upon regarding them as parasites and 
charging them accordingly ? There is grave risk, as we stand 


at the moment, that the directing positions, large numbers | 
of which will be vacant when the war is over, will be filled | 


not by those who have the qualifications to direct, the 
experience to know what can and what cannot be done, the 
judgment to decide what will succeed and what must fail, 
but by amateurs who have yet to learn the nature of the 
problems which it will be their duty to solve. 

The general attitude of the State towards wealth is 
a suicidal one. Dean Inge speaks of a voluntary suicide by 
the upper and middle classes. He would do better to speak of 
a voluntary suicide by society, for surely the nation is in that 
position to-day. The general acceptance of ignorant nonsense 
about profit and the profit motive, the wholly fallacious idea 
that profit is necessarily an addition to price, the rejection of 
all the benefits of economy from the working of the profit 
system are bad enough. When, however, we realise that the 
State itself is a predominating partner in all profits, the 
elementary folly of the whole point of view should be obvious. 
There are very few businesses from which the State does not 
collect three-quarters of what are called profits. Being in 
such a position, one would expect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to encourage the making of profit and it is to the 
credit of all Chancellors that, so far, there is no record of any 


attack upon the profit motive from the holders of that par- | 


ticular office. The nation as a whole should adopt the same 
attitude and instead of looking upon profit as a disease to be 
avoided, should be thankful on hearing that any one had 
made a big profit and thus made a handsome contribution to 
the national revenue. 

If to this argument is added the proven fact that high 
profits, high wages and low prices have always been found to 
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be associated together, the utter folly of the present frame of 
mind is completely exposed. 

He would be an optimist who could foresee in the near 
future any substantial reduction in the punitive taxation of 
the wealthy. But that only makes it the more necessary to 
make it clear that in pandering to envy and ignorance the 

liticians are in fact doing much more damage to the whole 
than to the individual victims of their erroneous ideas. 


ERNEST BENN. 


LONDON LORE 


In Holborn, at the end of Gray’s Inn Road, where are now the two 
granite obelisks, was until the 18th century Holborn Bars, reaching 
across Holborn and marking the western extremity of the suburb without 
the City walls. In times still older they were sometimes called the Bars 
of Portpool, that being the name of the district, which was a manor 
forming one of the prebends of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The name, when 
dissected, means the port, or gate, or bars of the suburb, near which was 
a pond or pool of water, and in consequence what is now Gray’s Inn 
Road was called Portpool Lane, still remembered in the name of the little 
turning that runs up to Leather Lane. The alternative names of Gray’s 
Inn Lane and Portpool Lane were still in use well into the 17th century. 

But the pond had disappeared and its very memory lost for genera- 
tions until it was accidentally discovered in the present century at the 
north-east corner of Brooke Street, as related by Mr. E. Williams, 
F.R.G.S., in his monumental work on Holborn. Brooke Street takes its 
name from Brooke House, formerly Bath Place, as being the residence 
of the Earl of Bath and then of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, and has 
nothing to do with the water that gave name to Portpool. 

When the old houses on the north-west corner were pulled down 
they were found to be resting on brick arches, the piers of which were 
sunk to a considerable depth and the spaces between them filled with 
tubble. While the soil of the neighbourhood is gravel and sand, below 
these arches it consisted of hardened black mud about eighty feet in 
diameter, and in this various bones were discovered, including a youthful 
human skull, doubtless belonging to a venturesome boy who had been 
drowned ages ago whilst bathing in the pond. 


C.F. 
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BOMBING 


THE air attack on Germany goes on with mounting strength. 
In 1941, 23,000 tons of bombs were discharged on German 
targets. In 1942, 37,000. During the first 10 months of 
1943, I12,000 tons of bombs were discharged on Germany by 
Bomber Command ; November’s series of heavy R.A.F. raids 
added at least another 10,000 tons; and British-based 
American planes contributed a substantial further tonnage. 
In 1943, taking the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. based on 
Britain together, probably about 150,000 tons of bombs 
therefore hit German targets. 

The intensity of these attacks and the damage done have 
varied in proportion to the size of the targets. Up to the 
beginning of December the town most heavily attacked was 
Berlin, on which upwards of 15,000 tons of bombs fell. If 
equally spread over the city, this would amount to about 
40 tons of bombs per square mile. London, by comparison, 
received during the entire 1940-41 blitz about 11 tons per 
square mile on an area roughly twice that of Berlin. On the 
other hand, Hamburg (which is only 50 square miles in area, 
Greater Berlin is about 350 square miles) had a much larger 
proportion of its urban area effectively knocked out by the 
10,000 tons of bombs dropped on it, mainly in the con- 
centrated R.A.F. attacks of July and August, 1943. Other 
German cities—Essen, Hanover, Cologne, Mannheim-Lud- 
wigshafen, on each of which the R.A.F. has dropped between 
7,000 and 8,000 tons—have also been heavily hammered. 
Nor do these names exhaust the list. 

Certain facts about this tremendous air bombardment of 
Germany are clear. First is the courage, skill and devotion of 
the men who carry it out. These men are magnificent beyond 
praise. All the more essential, therefore, that their efforts 
should not be misapplied. It is plain also that bombing is 
bringing home some of the realities of war to the German 
civilian population for the first time in over a century. Not 
since the armies of Napoleon over-ran their country has the 
stay-at-home German known in his own experience what 
war means. All the other wars of aggression which the 
Germans have waged during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries have devastated the territories of othe 
nations. To the German home public they could be repre- 


sented as fresh, joyous affairs, which brought honour to | 
German arms, and which always left the home-land un- 


scourged. Now the Germans are having a lesson they have 
long needed. Thirdly, it is also clear that much damage of 
great military value is being done. The destruction of fac- 
tories is preventing or slowing down the manufacture of 
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weapons of all kinds, the damage to transport is clogging the 
productive machine upon which German armed strength 
depends, the upset of civilian life in the bombed cities strikes 
direct and severe blows at the efficiency of German war- 
workers, and the fact that German cities are being bombed 
upsets the morale of soldiers at the front who are made 
anxious for their families. 

All this is to the good. All is legitimate warfare. All has 
been hard worked for, and is doubly welcome now that the 
thought and effort lavishly expended are beginning to bring 
home their harvest. 

But other questions are also raised by our bombing policy. 
The purpose of bombing (as of our every military act) is to 
defeat the enemy, not merely to injure him. Hence two 
questions arise, viz. : 

(r1) Can large-scale bombing bring both Germany and 

Japan to their knees ? 

(2) If the answer to this question is in the negative or 
doubtful, how much of our resources ought we to 
devote to bombing ? 

The idea that bombing can bring victory by itself is new. 
Its first well-known advocate was an Italian officer, General 
Giulio Douhet, whose book on the command of the air has 
just been published for the first time in a complete English 
translation.* Douhet was a man of imagination, an enthusiast, 
sincere. He sacrificed much of his career to the exposit on 
of his ideas. His writing breathes a polemical quality, an 
atmosphere of restrained eagerness and slightly over-assertive 
advocacy, which consort ill with the measured analysis 
required by a complex and very difficult problem of a quasi- 
scientific character. Douhet has been called the Clausewitz 
of the air. To anyone who has read the two men, the com- 
parison is absurd. Neither in manner of thought, nor in 
quality of mind can the Italian be compared with the massive, 
deep, thorough common sense of the great German student of 
war whose writings have exercised so baneful an influence on 
his countrymen. Douhet, of course, possessed no copyright 
for his ideas. They were a natural by-product of the early 
days of man’s conquest of the air and of first thoughts about 
the relation of the aircraft to warfare. What was unfortunate 
was that second thoughts went on in the climate of the 
illusion which characterised the period between the wars, 
and that many men, many experts, pinned their hopes and 
careers to the intrinsically improbable notion that any single 
weapon could conceivably carry all before it in a great and 
terrible life-and-death struggle such as modern war must be. 

At the outset there were enthusiasts who believed that 
- * “The Command of the Air,” by Giulio Douhet. (Faber & Faber) 153s, 
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bombing by itself could defeat Germany. Experience must 
by now have thinned their ranks. Bombing can defeat 
Germany only by breaking German morale or by doing so 
much damage that further resistance is impossible. Whether 
German morale can be broken by bombing is a question many 
people will answer differently. It is clear, however, that the 
larger the number of Germans who can be effectively bombed, 
and the harder and more often they can be hit, the more 
likely is it that the answer will be affirmative. Whether 
enough material damage can be inflicted by bombing depends 
on (a) how much must be done in order to paralyse resistance ; 
(6) how much any single heavy attack can effect ; (c) how 
much can be repaired between attacks; (d) how many 
attacks of given strength will therefore be necessary ; (e) how 
big the attacking forces are; and (f) what losses they can 
sustain without losing effectiveness. In addition, there are 
the further questions of how far the Germans can manage (by 
dispersal, going underground, etc.) to make key targets 
invulnerable ; and, conversely, how far we can successfully 
pick key targets for attack. 

The moment one thinks about the problem quantitatively, 
it is obvious that to knock Germany out by bombing is an 
enormous task. There are nearly 50 German cities with a 
population greater than 100,000 most of which are packed with 
key targets. Yet merely to go the rounds of these cities once 
would take three months at the rate of 15 heavy attacks 
per month. At this stage of the war we know from experience 
that attacks on this scale would not knock these places out. 
In addition, there are many more smaller cities each con- 
taining important war factories, not to mention numerous 
highly important plants which are not in cities at all. How 
hard it is to destroy these targets is shown by the experience of 
the heavily bombed Ruhr. There are many installations in 
this great industrial area which cannot be moved. Among 
them are large iron and steel and chemical works, with their 
big plants and complex equipment. On the face of it, one 


would have expected these plants to be knocked out long | 


ago and the factories dependent on them to have been largely 
stilled. Yet nothing like this has happened. The Ruhr has 
certainly suffered and its output has been seriously reduced. 
A further fall results from some transfer of industries to safer 
areas. But the Ruhr is still producing, its tough-souled 


workers are toiling stubbornly on, its factories are still making | 


formidable contributions to the German war machine. 

A recent estimate by the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
is reported (by an Air Correspondent) to have put the destruc- 
tion of German industrial capacity at nearer 30 than 20 per 
cent, But disregarding any difference between capacity and 
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production, 70 per cent. of Germany’s original output of arms 
and war supplies remains a colossal total. How much more of 
German industrial capacity (and actual output) must be 
knocked out before Germany will be brought to her knees ? 
What scale of air attack will be required to achieve this, and 
within what time ? These are aspects of bombing policy on 
which a clearer statement than has yet been vouchsafed to the 
public is desirable and ought to be possible without giving the 
enemy information he should not have. Meanwhile, it would 
seem on a cool view to be at least doubtful whether bombing 
can beat Germany. The same doubts apply more strongly to 
Japan, which (from the Allied standpoint) is much worse placed 
for bombing, whose national life has withstood worse cata- 
strophes than any bombs can shower down, and whose people 
are certainly not less tough or less patriotic or less tenacious 
than the Germans. . 

But, it will be said, responsible people (save certain fiery 
Air-Marshals) no longer believe that bombing can beat Germany. 
All that it can do is to contribute to Germany’s defeat. Are 
there any considerations that throw light on this critical and 
very difficult issue ? 

War is a problem in the application of force. Whichever 
combatant can bring greater force to bear at the critical point 
will overcome his foe. Part of the problem is to discover 
points where the successful application of force will yield 
more than proportionate returns by reason of surprise or some 
other advantage. The fact still is that the greatest forces 
can be brought to bear on the ground, and not in the air 
where a large part of the total energy employed is used up 
in keeping air-borne and in achieving speeds not in themselves 
directly valuable against the enemy. Moreover, no final 
conquest is possible until the enemy’s ground forces are dis- 
armed and his war factories and organisation finally dispersed 
and destroyed. There has been ample experience to prove 
that these results can be achieved only by the co-operation 
of land, sea and air forces working together. 

These considerations emphasise the plain teaching of 
common sense, that while a strong air force is obviously 
essential, there are limits in size beyond which it cannot 
advantageously go. For what purposes is an air force indis- 
pensable and indeed vital ? There must be fighter defence of 
this island, aircraft for anti-U-boat work, an air umbrella 
for our armies in the field, dive bombers for close support of 
those armies and for attack on forward enemy supply lines, 
aircraft too for attacks on enemy shipping, aircraft for many 
other purposes in both the European and Pacific theatres. In 
addition, a substantial bomber force for day and night attack 
on Germany is militarily justified by virtue of the men, guns 
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and planes it ties down for German home defence, the damage 
it does to German war production and transport, the general 
wastage, effort and strain it imposes on the enemy. So much 
must be common ground. 

The rub comes when one considers whether to build a 
larger air force than this specifically for long-range, so-called 
strategic bombing ? Resources are strictly limited in war, 
and they cannot easily be converted from one use to another. 
Existing and agreed air demands already eat deeply into our 
productive resources and into the total of the best mechanical 
and fighting skill in our combatant age groups. If we are to 
go beyond this in order to increase our strategic or long-range 
bombing force, we shall use resources which would bring 
victory quicker if applied in some other form. 

In general terms this is clear. What is not clear is whether 
we are in fact making this mistake. Here we enter on the 
ground of higher military secrets. Even so, a few facts are 
known. First, the expansion of the British and American 
bomber force based on Britain has not yet ceased. The 
latest programme calls for a total of £615 millio:'s for further 
aerodromes alone. Even allowing for high war-time building 
costs and for somewhat inflated capital charg: s, this figure 
shows that a considerable further expansion i. in progress. 
The same conclusion follows from the news that in the month 
of November alone American factories produced more than 
1,000 heavy bombers. When British production is added, the 
total must be very large indeed. Though this evidence is 
not conclusive, it supports the view, which is probable on 
other grounds, that current programmes are pushing the 
development of our strategic bombing force too far. 

oe 


THE STORY OF LEROS 


In the absence of the Prime Minister, the official account of 
the course of events in the A®gean during the months of 
October and November was given to Parliament by Mr. Attlee 
on November 24. It was a melancholy story he had to tell ; 
the events themselves had been melancholy, in their course 
and in their results, and Mr. Attlee’s version of them did 
nothing either to explain or excuse the policy, or the conduct 
of affairs, that had made them so. Public attention has been 
diverted from them since, by the more spectacular news of 
conferences in Persian gardens or in view of the Sphinx and 
pyramids ; and public memories for unpleasant things being 
on the whole short—mercifully for our statesmen—it may be 
that no more will be heard of them. The incident of the 
Dodecanese has been but a small one, perhaps, in the whole 
pattern of the World War, and its importance may well be 
overshadowed by greater happenings in larger theatres. But 
there is all the less reason to look back on it with any sort of 
satisfaction, particularly in view of the heavy casualties 
incurred. A despatch from Moscow published in The Times 
of November 19 began, “ The loss of Leros has caused bewil- 
derment and shock here.” Three days later a despatch from 
Istanbul commented on “ the fact that the opportunities 
missed by the Allies since the fall of Mussolini and the sur- 
render of Italy are baffling Turkish and Balkan public 
opinion.” Feelings in London were not dissimilar. 

To record all this is not to cast any reflection on the 
qualities or conduct of the British forces engaged. They were, 
as ever, magnificent ; but there were not enough of them at 
the right place and at the right time. And why it was that 
there were not enough of them, or why, seeing that there were 
not enough, they were still required to undertake a task 
beyond their powers, are questions upon which Mr. Attlee 
threw no light. 

One of the objects of the A2gean operations was “ to take 
advantage of those fleeting opportunities which the collapse 
of Italy brought in its train.” That indeed must surely have 
been the chief object of concentrating the Allies’ efforts against 
the weaker of the Axis partners ; and as soon as the Italian 
collapse came into sight, one might have expected arrange- 
ments to be put in train for exploiting that collapse to the 
full by seizing those prizes that it would put within the con- 
queror’s grasp. One of the most valuable of those prizes was 
the command of the A®gean, exercised at the time by the 
enemy by virtue of his possession of the airfields of Crete, 
Rhodes and Cos, besides those of the mainland of Greece. 
Crete was then held by 30,000 Germans, reinforced by 25,000 
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Italians ; Rhodes was held by 40,000 Italians, stiffened by 
9,000 Germans. There were some Germans in Scarpanto, 
though the majority of its garrison was Italian; the re- 
mainder of the Dodecanese, and the Greek island of Samos 
immediately adjoining them on the north, were held only by 
Italians, but there were German garrisons in the other larger 
islands of the Agean. The distribution of the German detach- 
ments of the Luftwaffe have not been disclosed, but it is 
probable that they were based chiefly in Greece and Crete, 
though they would of course have full use of all airfields in 
Axis-held islands. Their strength seems to have been no more 
than was necessary, with these advantages of position, to 
maintain full air supremacy throughout the Agean. 

By virtue of the command of the sea in the Aégean thus 
conferred on him, the enemy was able to utilise sea transport 
for the supply of his garrisons and armies in Greece and the 
Balkans. German, Italian and Rumanian merchant ships ran 
regularly from the Danube ports through the Straits into the 
7Egean, and thence to Greek ports, escorted by Italian war- 
ships and hindered only by such toll as British submarines, by 
the exercise of the highest skill and determination in waters 
completely dominated by the enemy, were able to take of 
them. On that traffic, the German grip on Greece and the 
southern Balkans largely depended ; for it could be only with 
the greatest difficulty that it could be replaced by land-borne 
traffic, if indeed it could be so replaced at all. It might well 
be that the mere interruption of that line of sea-borne supply 
alone would have sufficed to compel a German withdrawal 
from southern Greece ; the violence of the German reaction 
to its temporary interruption seems to point in that direction. 
But even if that is to put the effect of an Allied recovery of the 
command of the Aégean too high, there can be no doubt of its 
immense value. It would at least pave the way for the 
expulsion of the Germans from Crete and Greece ; it would go 
far towards making Allied operations as easy in the Aégean 
as they already were in the Tyrrhenian ; and it would make 
the inception of operations in the Balkans—operations which 
would seem likely to be as welcome to our Russian Allies as 
they would be irksome to the enemy—possible, whenever it 
should become expedient to undertake them. 

The negotiations with the Badoglio Government which 
finally resulted in the Italian capitulation began nearly a 
month before that collapse. Their inception was not, of 
course, at once a certain indication that victory was at hand ; 
but it was at least evidence that the object adopted at the 
Casablanca Conference in January—the elimination of Italy 
from the ranks of our enemies—was approaching attainment. 
There should have been time to put in train operations 
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designed to exploit it as soon as it materialised ; and amongst 
those operations, not the least valuable would be the imme- 
diate seizure of Rhodes and Cos—Crete was clearly too 
strongly held by Germans to be much affected by an Italian 
collapse—and the establishment there of forces strong enough, 
at least, to hold their own and to counter the air supremacy 
hitherto held by the enemy in the Agean. The forces needed 
would, of course, be substantial ; but that difficulty surely, at 
this stage of the war, should not have been prohibitive to the 
Allies, or even to the British forces alone, to which the Middle 
Eastern theatre of war had hitherto been confided. The Allies, 
moreover, had had much experience of combined operations 
by this time, in more than one theatre. It is difficult to grasp 
what were the obstacles in the way. 

Mr. Attlee, however, in his version of the course of events, 
spoke of the ‘ necessarily restricted ’’ forces at the disposal of 
“our commanders in the Middle East,” remarking, as if in 
explanation, that our main effort was being directed against 
Italy. Yet it can hardly be the fact that our operations 
against Italy really absorb all the Allies’ available forces. For 
if that were really so it would make all the talk about a 
‘second front,’ about coming operations in various parts of 
the world, so much eye-wash, with no reality about it at all. 
There must, of course, be some other explanation of the 
“necessity ’’ of which Mr. Attlee spoke, and one can only 
conjecture that it is to be found in a certain lack of flexibility 
in our war machine, a rigidity which makes it difficult promptly 
to grasp an opportunity that presents itself unexpectedly. 
That rigidity, as compared with the enemy, at least, has 
manifested itself before now ; and it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that it was responsible for the A‘gean fiasco we 
have just witnessed. The forces and their equipment needed 
to seize the golden opportunity there presented to us were in 
existence, but they were not available where they were 
wanted ; and the month’s notice that the Allied command 
had was not long enough for them to assemble there. On 
that point, it need only be remarked that long-term planning 
is, of course, indispensable to the efficient conduct of the war, 
but that, if it is to become so rigid that opportunities of 
advantage that present themselves in the changing progress 
of the war cannot be seized and exploited, it may well be more 
of a danger than an advantage. 

General Wilson and Admiral Cunningham being thus un- 
provided with the force necessary to do the job properly, all 
that could be done on the day of the Italian surrender was to 
send a ‘“‘ small party” to Rhodes, trusting, apparently, that 
the 40,000 Italian troops in the garrison would do the job for 
us. They did not, and, in Mr. Attlee’s words, ‘‘ nothing could 
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be accomplished there.” The “ small party” came away and 
nothing was done for a week. On September 16, however, 
British forces took possession of Cos, Leros and Samos, 
together with some of the smaller islands in which, also, there 
were no German garrisons. A press despatch from Cairo a 
few days later described the course of events in Cos. On one 
day, a single British aircraft landed on the island’s chief air- 
field “‘ to examine conditions on the island”’ ; the next day a 
South African Spitfire Squadron landed and that night para- 
chute troops were dropped and other troops landed from ships. 
The garrison put into Cos consisted of a battalion of the 
Durham Light Infantry, men of the R.A.F. Regiment and 
ground operating staff, including sea-air rescue service, of the 
R.A.F. That of Leros, a more important prize by reason of it 
being equipped as a naval and seaplane base, was larger ; it 
numbered 3,000 in all and comprised, besides R.A.F. and special 
troops, units of The Buffs, the Royal West Kent Regiment, the 
King’s Own Regiment and the Royal Irish Fusiliers. The 
Allied troops in Samos appear to have been chiefly Greek ; 
what happened in the smaller islands has not been made 
public in detail, but as they must in any case have passed with 
the larger islands in the end the course of events there is not 
of great importance to the narrative. 

The enemy air forces from Rhodes, and also presumably 
from Crete, started attacking at once, and there would seem 
to have been a shortage of A.A. Defences—the first example, 
perhaps, of the futility of relying on Italian support. But the 
little garrisons were in good heart, and shot down a number of 
Me 109’s and Ju. 88’s in the first day or two. They seem to 
have been gradually reinforced, troops being ferried in by 
night by destroyer ; but the lack was not only of garrisons 
adequate to hold the islands so much as of air forces adequate 
to counter those of the enemy which were so placed as to be 
able to operate over the British-held islands and the sea 
approaches to them. Without knowledge of the present 
resources of those islands, it is not possible to pronounce | 
whether, without Rhodes, they were capable of providing for 
air forces that could hold their own against an enemy whose | 
possessions included Rhodes. But it is clear that, however that | 
might have been, the one Spitfire squadron, together with — 
whatever forces, if any, reinforced it, could do little more than | 
protect its own base. Some Beaufighters, presumably from 
Cyprus and Egypt, took a hand from time to time; but the | 
published accounts seem to make it clear that throughout | 
daylight hours the enemy air forces still dominated the sea 
approaches to the islands. 

Nevertheless, one of the first effects of the British foothold / 
in the Dodecanese was the complete cessation of the Axis sea _ 
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traffic through the Dardanelles. The enemy had none too 
many ships for his needs in those waters, having substantial 
commitments in the Black Sea also, and he doubtless felt 
unable to risk using in the A¢gean the few he had until the 
threat to his control of it was removed. His reaction was 
rapid. A month had seemingly been insufficient for us to 
organise an adequate expedition for the seizure of islands not 
expecting attack and of which the greater part of the garrison 
were not expected to resist ; 17 days were enough for the 
enemy to organise and launch an expedition for the recovery 
of Cos, an object which was attained in two days’ fighting. 
Mr. Attlee said, ‘‘ We lost only by a narrow margin ; a little 
more time in which to build up our strength might have made 
all the difference.’ Obviously the enemy recognised that 
truism also, and took good care that we should not have that 
“little more.” It is difficult to refrain from asking why, after 
we had lost a month before the Italian collapse and a week 
after it, the fortune of war should be expected still to grant 
us ‘a little more time” in which to retrieve our fortunes. 

With the loss of Cos, all hope of close air support was gone. 
Beaufighters did what they could, but there do not seem to 
have been very many of them—the provision of long-range 
fighters, like that of dive-bombers, though often urged on the 
R.A.F. authorities from outside, has never found much favour 
with them. Middle East heavy bombers continued to attack 
enemy airfields in Greece, Crete and Rhodes; but, just as 
Axis bombers never succeeded in keeping the Malta fighters 
on the ground even of their restricted airfields, so the R.A.F. 
in the Middle East failed by those means to neutralise the 
Luftwaffe that surrounded the A®gean. Moreover, as Mr. 
Attlee said, ‘‘it was unfortunate that adverse weather condi- 
tions prevailed and curtailed to a large extent the effectiveness 
of these attacks.” Yet British naval forces continued to 
operate without hesitation, in support of the garrison still in 
Leros, taking them supplies, reinforcements and reliefs, and 
scouring the surrounding waters for enemy invading forces. 
On October 7 a force of two cruisers under Captain P. W. B. 
Brooking of H.M.S. Siv1us—the other being the famous Pene- 
lope, Captain Balden—and two destroyers located off Stampalia 
two enemy merchant ships and six landing craft full of troops, 
and destroyed them all. 

But such service is not done without loss. A despatch from 
Alexandria printed in The Times on December 1—after it was 
all over—said : 


Since the first week of the campaign the Navy knew that they 
were being sent to waters where the enemy had definite air superiority, 
yet for more than a month they carried out the long hazardous 
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runs from Levantine ports into the network of the small Dode- 
canese islands. ‘‘ Bomb Alley ” in this campaign was the Straits of 
Scarpanto. The enemy air bases in Crete and Rhodes lie on either 
side of the Straits, but, though the enemy was consistently bombed 
by the R.A.F., the ships making the passage in daylight ran the 
gauntlet of Heinkels, Junkers and Stukas. Almost every night a 
force of destroyers slipped into the Aegean loaded with troops, 
supplies and ammunition. Quietly the ships threaded their way 
through the island maze until off the port of Leros, where the 
supplies were transferred to lighters, caiques and coastal craft which 
operated from Leros. Landing went on often under enemy flares 
and bombs. Remaining only long enough to embark the wounded, 
the destroyers joined others in the general patrol area, which gener- 
ally meant stealing silently round the creeks and inlets of dozens of 
small islands searching for E-boats, supply-ships and landing craft. 


By these means the Middle East forces were able to delay 
the enemy’s assembly of the forces he needed for the final 
subjugation of our forces in Leros ; but not to prevent it. At 
dawn on November 12 he attacked by sea and air-borne 
troops, supported by overwhelming strength in the air, and 
succeeded in making good a bridgehead on the east coast. The 
British garrison was then 4,000 men, and two days later, with 
the help of further small reinforcements landed each night, 
they had very nearly succeeded in driving the German 


invaders into the sea again. On the night of November 14, a _ 


British destroyer landed reinforcements at Port Laki, at the 
south-west of the island, and then, steaming round to search 
the eastern approaches, located and sank a German landing 
barge full of troops which was seeking to enter Alinda Bay 
where the Germans were established. Two more full barges 
were sunk at the same time by British M.G.B.’s and M.T.B.’s, 
which had operated with untiring energy and efficiency 
throughout the campaign, being indeed the only British 
warships to remain continuously in the Agean throughout 
these two months. But it was not enough, and in spite of 
these losses, the enemy got more men ashore that night. It 
was thought for a brief time that the island might be held ; 
but the next day, to quote Mr. Attlee once more, “‘ The garrison 
had been fighting incessantly for five days and exposed to 
concentrated bombing attacks ; in the end this produced a 
weariness too great to be resisted ”’ and their resistance ceased. 
The A2gean gamble had failed. 

A press correspondent, who represented the combined 
British press, was in the island during part of the siege, but 
left just before the end. In one of his despatches he wrote : 


“* Once again in the fourth year of war our forces were fighting 
without adequate air cover, as in Norway, Greece and Crete. This 
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time, however, it was not a scarcity of aircraft or pilots which 
brought about such a disastrous situation, but merely geo- 
gtaphy. . . . In fairness to the R.A.F. it must be said that gallant 
efforts were made to reach the island with all the available long- 
range fighters. These R.A.F. sorties, which had to by-pass enemy 
fighter fields on Rhodes, Crete or Cos, were almost quixotic.” 


That tribute goes for all the three Services; their conduct 
was magnificent. But it is not easy to accept the view con- 
veyed by Mr. Attlee’s version of the campaign, that it was a 
success because its first object—“ to help the attack on Italy 
by causing the Germans to disperse their forces ’’—was 
achieved. The diversion, if indeed it was at any time effective 
—which might well be doubted for all the visible effect it 
appeared to have on the course of events there—was then at 
an end. The immediate result of the fall of Leros was the 
resumption of shipping in German service through the Dar- 
danelles, a new type of small and handy cargo ship having 
been brought into service for the purpose. Of the political 
effect in Russia, Turkey and the Balkans, evidence has already 
been cited. 

In the Agean, strategically, we are now back where we 
were before the Italian surrender. But the Army has lost the 
bulk of five infantry battalions besides miscellaneous troops, 
and the R.A.F. substantial units of its ground staffs. The 
Navy announces the losses of H.M. ships, but rarely specifies 
where they occurred ; so that, although one must conclude that 
some of the increased losses at sea announced in October, 
November and December took place in the Agean, it is not 
possible to enumerate them. But from the accounts that have 
been allowed to appear, it is clear that it suffered a number of 
casualties, even in ships that survived their ordeal. It is 
impossible to regard the whole episode, even after Mr. Attlee’s 
apologia, as other than yet another example of a great chance 
missed. 

To those engaged on the spot, it must have appeared as if 
the lessons they had learned so painfully in 1940 and 1941 
had been forgotten by those in high places. There is an 
anecdote current in naval circles of an elderly able seaman 
in a ship on her way to the Aégean who was heard to remark 
philosophically to himself as he blew up his ‘‘ Mae West,” “ I 
reckon this is about all the air support we shall get this trip.” 
The lessons of this latest campaign are patent for all to read ; 
and the best that can be said of it is that the experience 
gained at such cost should be available in our future opera- 
tions. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


HOW WILL THE WAR END? 


THOUGH obviously no one can know the answer to this question, there 
are certain possibilities and speculations which it may not be un- 
interesting to examine. This will be done here, confining ourselves to 
the war in the West. 

The war of 1914-18 ended through a mixture of German defeats in 
the field and defeatism in the German High Command. About neither 
is there any doubt. They followed a series of German threats and 
apparent successes during the spring and early summer of 1918, when 
the Germans held the initiative. There was the German offensive 
on the Somme against Amiens. The Germans threw 30 divisions into 
this offensive, which went on from March 21 to April 4. Its result was 
the Montdidier pocket. There was the German offensive on the Lys 
against Armentiéres. This went on from April 9 to 30 and absorbed 
27 German divisions. It formed the Kemmel pocket. From May 27 
to June 3 the Germans attacked with 30 divisions on the Aisne and 
formed the Chateau Thierry pocket. June 9 to II saw a smaller 
German operation against Compiégne. On July 15 the Germans 
launched their last and largest attack of the year. Sixty divisions 
were thrown in, with the object of cutting the main French armies in 
two and enveloping Rheims. For the first two days the Germans 
gained ground. On the third day they were held. On the fourth day 
the French went over to the counter-attack, and the tide set in that 
swept the Germans to defeat. August 8 saw the Allied offensive on 
the Somme. Ludendorff afterwards described this as “‘ the black day 
of the German army ” during the war of 1914-18, the day that “‘ put 
the decline of our fighting power beyond all doubt.” During August 
and September the Allies enlarged their operations. In September and 
early October they broke the Hindenburg Line. During October other 
successful Allied attacks gradually merged into an offensive along the 
whole front. Meanwhile, in a distant theatre a major Allied strategical 
stroke was delivered against the German rear. On September 15 the 
Allied armies in Salonika attacked on the Bulgarian front. In a few 
days they breached the Bulgarian positions, drove the Bulgarians back, 
turned a Bulgarian retreat into a rout, and forced Bulgaria to sue for 
an armistice, which was signed on September 29. 

These. events shook the German High Command to the core. 
Defeats in the field in the West and the Bulgarian debacle were not 
the only problems that Hindenburg and Ludendorff faced. German 
reserves were shrinking and man-power difficulties were growing. 
Guns and ammunition were getting short. Enforced retreats were 
robbing the German front of vital lateral and feeder railways. On the 
other hand, the Allies, already victorious in battle, had vast and 
growing strength still in reserve. The German commanders lost their 
nerve. Asa well-known military historian describes part of the scene, 

“On the afternoon of September 29 Ludendorff was studying the 
problem in his room at the Hotel Britannique at Spa—an ominously named 
choice of headquarters! Examination only seemed to make it more insoluble, 
and in a rising outburst of fear and passion he bemoaned his troubles— 
especially his lack of tanks—and berated all those whom he considered as 
having thwarted his efforts—the jealous staffs, the defeatist Reichstag, the 
too humanitarian Kaiser, and the submarine-obsessed navy. Gradually he 


worked himself into a frenzy, until suddenly, with foam on his lips, he fell to 
the floor in a fit. And that evening it was a physically as well as mentally 
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shaken man who took the precipitate decision to appeal for an armistice.” 
(Liddell Hart, A History of the World War, 1914-1918, Second enlarged 
edition (London, 1934), 
On October 1, 1918, Pedokaes told the German Foreign Secretary 
Hintze, ‘‘ To-day our troops are still holding the line, but any moment 
there may be a break-through.” Next day Ludendorff insisted that a 
German offer of an armistice should be sent at once to Washington. 
And on October 3 Hindenburg wrote to Prince Max von Baden, the 
new German Prime Minister, 
““ The Supreme Commander of the Army adheres to his request, formu- 


lated on Sunday, September 29, 1918, for an immediate offer of peace to our 
enemies.” 


Thus the German Supreme Command, when faced with defeat in the 
field and growing difficulties, threw up the sponge rather than try to 
withdraw to new positions in the deep rear, defend German soil to the 
last, and force the Allies to conquer it at a maximum in effort and 
blood. Whether the morale of German forces in the field would have 
stood up to new demands, whether the attempt could have justified 
itself if made—these are questions to which the answer must be 
for ever unknown. The fact remains that Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
apparently did not even contemplate them. 

The events of 1918 throw much light on Hitler’s often repeated 
assertion that, come what may, he will never surrender. His statement 
must be interpreted i in part against the background of the propaganda 
lie that ‘‘ a German army, victorious in the field, had been stabbed in 
the back by traitors at home.” This lie was broadcast by the survivors 
of the war-time German Supreme Command immediately after the 
disaster of 1918 in a transparent attempt to slough off their own 
responsibility, was taken up by the post-1918 generals as a valuable 
means of preserving the faith of the German people in their army, and 
formed part of the magic carpet of National-Socialist propaganda on 
which Hitler travelled to power. In actual fact, the collapse on the 
German home front followed—and was in large measure produced by 
—the defeat of the German armies in the field. But in the short run 
the consequences of defeat in the field might well have been different 
if the German Supreme Command had not panicked, if Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg had kept their nerve and their heads, and if they had 
resolved to fight on and had made the necessary preparations to do so, 
Judged from this standpoint there can be no doubt that Hitler and the 
National-Socialists have learnt from experience. They themselves 
will certainly not surrender; and they have built up a powerful 
organisation within the State—a kind of steel framework of the Third 
Reich—to guarantee up to the limits of human ingenuity and human 
will that the German home front shall not collapse first. Which 
brings us back again to our starting point : How will the war in the 
West end ? 

We must make certain assumptions about the last stages of the war 
against Germany. We assume that Allied troops—British, American, 
probably Canadian and others—will land in strength in Western 
Europe—in France, in the Low Countries, elsewhere, or in some 
combination of these. We also assume further heavy onslaught against 
German positions in southern Europe, partly from the forces already 
in Italy, partly no doubt from fresh landings in the Mediterranean 
theatre. We assume that strategic bombing of Germany will continue, 
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multiplying the difficulties of German war production and heightening 
the strain under which the German people labour. We assume also 
that Russian armies will increase their pressure against Germany from 
the east, driving German armies back, lengthening their casualty lists 
and destroying their material. On the other hand, we do not assume 
any substantial armed help from the European Allies whose countries 
German forces have overrun and now occupy. Finally, we assume—a 
most important point this, which can vitally affect the course of events, 
and on which the Germans certainly count for advantage—that the 
Allies will not achieve all these things without pain or cost, but that 
they will involve Allied losses which policy must strive to minimise 
and the occurrence of which will affect the objects that the Allies seek 
and the means by which they try to attain them. 

How then should the Allies, in some such conditions as these, seek 
to bring the war to a victorious end ? 

Wars are brought to an end when a Government which possesses 
authority throughout its country surrenders or when, in the absence 
of such a government, separate centres and pockets of resistance are 
reduced and stamped out. In very general terms, the surrender of a 
Government is the type of ending characteristic of wars between 
organised nations, whereas the need to stamp out separate centres and 
pockets of resistance has usually arisen in wars of a colonial type. 
Practically all modern wars between Great Powers fall into the first 
category, as do most modern wars between smaller Powers both in 
Europe and overseas. Colonial wars as such are not of interest in the 
present connection, though it should be noted that the struggles which 
went on in the territories of the old Russian Empire in the years after 
the Russian Revolution were in some respects similar for the purposes 
of the present analysis to wars of a colonial type ; i.e., these struggles 
went on independently of the policy and conduct of the Revolutionary 
Government in Moscow during the period in which that Government 
was establishing its authority throughout all the Russias. 

This analysis applies obviously to the present struggle with 
Germany. The war in the West will end in Allied victory either when 
the Allies compel a German Government possessing authority through- 
out the country to surrender, or else, if government in Germany should 
break down under Allied attack, when all separate centres of German 
resistance are destroyed. In the latter case the forces required for the 
prolonged conduct of modern war could not be effectively marshalled. 
Hence the question, How will the war end? converts itself into the 
question, What action can bring into power a German Government 
with authority to surrender, or else can cause all government in 
Germany to collapse ? 

These questions can only be answered by trying to put ourselves 
in the position of different groups of Germans. In the end Germans 
for whom defeat holds out less terrible prospects than fighting on can 
be brought to a point where they will give in. The same applies to 
Germans who think this so. On the other hand, Germans who can only 
lose by defeat—and who know that, if caught, they are practically 
certain to lose life as well as wealth, position and power—must be 
expected never to yield. Again, the same applies to those who believe 
that defeat will bring them this fate. The first category will at a 
certain stage include great numbers among the masses of Germans. 
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Among the wealthier and better placed it will include those who are 
not fanatical supporters of the régime and who have not committed 
crimes against other peoples for which they expect, if caught and 
condemned, to be punished with death. The second category includes 
all the National-Socialist leaders from Hitler a long way down the 
ranks of the ruling hierarchy ; many, perhaps most, of the young 
people who have been indoctrinated and fanaticised with the Nazi 
ideology and who believe that for them there can be no worse fate than 
surrender ; and many soldiers and officers who are in fact responsible 
for the terrible crimes which the Germans have committed in this war. 
In addition, this category comprises many, many thousands of soldiers 
who have been coarsened and brutalised almost beyond belief by the 
severity and duration of the fighting they have been through, especially 
in the case of those who have served in Russia. 

This, however, is not the whole story. These various groups of 
Germans are not all on an equal footing. On the contrary, power has 
been deliberately and most thoroughly concentrated in the hands of 
the fanatics and the brutes. An elaborate National-Socialist organisa- 
tion dominates Germany and terrorises all weaklings and possible 
waverers. This organisation comprises Gestapo, S.S., Waffen-S.S. 
and the rest of the trained, disciplined and powerfully armed cohorts 
which make the Third Reich the police State 7m excelsis. The increased 
powers given to Himmler not long ago manifest the resolve of Hitler 
and his National-Socialist lieutenants not to allow a shred of power to 
fall into other and feebler hands, and to employ ruthlessness to the 
utmost to prevent any weakness from developing. These facts do not 
mean that the masses of Germans ave weak, inwardly hostile to the 
régime, and only waiting for an opportunity to turn their coats. To 
think this would be to misread the German situation as many mis- 
guided folk in the English-speaking world have persisted in doing for 
years. What the facts do mean is that Hitler, who knows his country- 
men thoroughly, is as ready as he is determined to force the Germans to 
carry on even when many of them might like to give in. And to 
strengthen his hold and buoy up German resolution his propaganda 
machine hammers home the old wives’ tale, so dear to the self-pitying 
German heart, that Germany has been wantonly attacked by enemies 
plotting to destroy her ; while at the same time the guilt of German 
assaults on other nations and knowledge of the terrible crimes Germans 
have committed in all the lands they have invaded must profoundly 
disturb the conscience of millions of Germans and must bind them 
fast in an unholy brotherhood of evil and wrong-doing. 

Organised societies under the terrible stresses of war are unified 
for purposes of action by a mixture of confidence, hope and fear. In 
the case of Germany some circles in other countries have held through- 
out the war that this unity could be broken by heavy enough bombing, 
or by revolution from below which (it is assumed) would bring the 
“good” elements to the top, or in some other relatively easy way. 
Events alone can prove or disprove these views ; but so far little or 
nothing has happened to justify them. On the contrary, every day 
that the war continues brings greater strength to the school which 
holds that German unity can be broken only by military defeat. The 
scale and degree of defeat which was sufficient to break Imperial 
Germany with its rather weak leadership in 1918 will not, however, 
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suffice to break National-Socialist Germany stiffened by the Gestapo- 
S.S. framework, partly terrorised by its fearful ruthlessness and power, 
and widely conscious of participation in guilty deeds unparalleled 
throughout history for their magnitude and horror. 

The Gestapo-S.S. framework may be likened to a pretorian guard, 
Though the analogy must not be pressed too far, it gives certain clues 
to Allied conduct and policy. A pretorian guard which foresees its own 
destruction in any proposed course will obviously resist this to the end. 
The story of the Janissaries, who had to be surprised and wiped out in 
their barracks, and whose foreknowledge of their fate led them to fight 
to a finish with the fury of despair, shows what men accustomed to 
power and arms will do when cornered and doomed. The Gestapo-S.S, 
groups are too numerous and too dispersed to be dealt with in this 
way ; and in any case ordinary Germans lack the arms, the plans, the 
organisation and the leaders for the job. Nor will defeat of the German 
armed forces in the field in itself suffice to destroy these desperate groups. 

What, then, is the answer? On the one hand, the Germans must 
be defeated in the field. In the present war this is even more necessary 
than in the last, for this time all Germans must have driven home to 
them—burnt in to the inmost quick of their national consciousness 
beyond the possibility of subsequent propaganda to alter or distort— 
the fact that the German Army, the pride of the German people, has 
striven its utmost in battle and has failed. Only on this foundation 
can Allied victory build. On the other hand, the Allies must distin- 
guish between the military defeat of Germany and the destruction of 
National-Socialism. Both are essential; but it is not essential—it is 
not even necessary—to achieve both at one and the same time. 

From time to time during the period of German reverses and 
defeats in Russia there has been much talk in Allied and some neutral 
countries of tension and conflict between “‘ the generals’ and Hitler, 
or between “ the generals” and “the Party.” Much of this talk is 
frankly suspect as German propaganda. As regards the residue, it is, 
of course, certain that the extraordinarily difficult military problems 
to which the Russian campaign has given rise has caused much 
divergence of view as to the policy and strategy to be followed from 
time to time. There has, however, never been any conclusive evidence 
—certainly none which has been published to the world at large—that 
these differences have created groups inside Germany which have 
engaged in a struggle for power between themselves. Neither is there 
satisfactory evidence that such differences as must exist have unified 
“ the generals ”’ on the one hand over against Hitler and “‘ the Party ” 
on the other. It would be very surprising if this were the case. The 
German officer class as a whole has practically always stood outside 
politics. The fifteen years of the Weimar Republic were a partial 
exception to this rule, in so far as certain sections of the higher ranks of 
the German Army were then politically active with the object of 
freeing Germany from the military restrictions imposed by the 
Versailles Treaty and setting her once more on the road to another 
attempt at European and world domination. Once the National- 
Socialist régime came into power, however, the policy of rearmament 
and renewed aggression was embarked on with a wholeheartedness 
that the most militaristic Prussian officer could not have strengthened. 
From _1933 onwards, therefore, the generals resumed their old tradition, 
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eschewed politics, and concentrated on the military problems which 
expansion of the armed forces and preparation for war involved. 

It is therefore not among “the generals” that an alternative 
régime seems most likely to emerge—if any such alternative can 
survive in the ruthless struggle that the National-Socialist pretorians 
will impose on all competitors for power. Rather does it appear 
probable that the alternative, if there can be one, will come from a 
split among the Nazis themselves, with one section who hope to save 
something from the wreckage securing the support of the great land- 
owners, industrialists and few remaining financiers who also have much 
to lose, as well as from the upper and middle ranks of the bureaucracy 
who fear personal disaster. 

The threads of this analysis may now be drawn together. The 
main Allied task is to achieve the military defeat of Germany. As 
pressure increases and reverses pile up, the Germans may be expected 
to lose confidence in their leadership. At this stage a struggle for 
power inside Germany will probably arise. In so far as the Allies, 
without abating anything essential in their policy, can assist the 
National-Socialist régime to be overthrown from within, they will 
further their own victory and reduce its cost in effort and blood. But 
no cheapening of victory will be worth while at the price of easy terms 
for a Germany which will be thereby emboldened to try its hand at a 
third war in this century. If there is no struggle for power inside 
Germany such as is here envisaged, or if it ends with a short-term Nazi 
success, the Allies will still have to press on. In this case enough blows 
and enough defeats will probably cause the German people to throw in 
its hand en masse. Even so, isolated fighting by desperate groups may 
continue for some time. But no short cuts can be seen. 

The year before us holds out no pleasant prospect. For the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers it will be a year of more bitter fighting on a vaster scale 
than ever before, and it is to be feared that casualties will be com- 
mensurate in magnitude. The Germans can be relied on to throw in 
their all before the end. Hitler, like some Satanic Samson, will 
certainly try in his final berserk rage to pull down with him the pillars 
of Western civilisation and topple its ruins in flaming destruction on a 
scene of European desolation without end. If there is a German 
“secret weapon,” it may well be reserved to some critical stage in this 
final struggle. 

The many loose threads and other shortcomings in this very 
imperfect speculation may perhaps find some excuse in the difficulties 
and obscurity of the gigantic and embattled scene. Three things are 
certain. First, the smoothness and cost of our victory will depend on 
full analysis and detailed preparation. This is the responsibility of 
Allied leadership. Second, our success in the fight will depend on our 
steadfastness and the unshakeable resolve of our will. Lastly, as for 
our cause, a poet who had unrivalled knowledge of his countrymen 
summed up the matter in lines which, with the change of a single 
word, apply to the people of this island : 

God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 
Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces . . 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 
God and Saint George! England and victory ! 
December 10, 1943. JULES MENKEN. 


THE ETERNAL GERMAN 


“ For hatred of the Foreigner always arms a few Dauntless men, 
ready to die for an Idea.” 
Maupassant. 


SINCE the war started the world has been shocked by stories 
of German atrocities in Europe or at sea. Yet even to-day 
there is a school of thought which considers that such crimes 
are to be attributed to the “ Nazi ”’ party, as distinct from the 
German people as a whole ; and for this reason it is interesting 
to look back in the past on such experience of the Germans the 
French have had. 

Most of the French authors who wrote between 1870 and 
1900 have told stories of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 


and of the subsequent occupation of France by the Germans. : 


Among these writers stands out the name of Guy de Maupas- 
sant. Maupassant was in his youth, before 1870, an ardent 
pacifist. The war came, followed by the occupation of France 
by the Prussians, who wreaked their vengeance on a defence- 
less people ; this turned Maupassant into a fervent French 
patriot. It is to the study of such of his stories as depict the 
Germans of 1870 that this article is consecrated. 


Maupassant paints the Germans he saw vividly and gives 
us a striking picture of enemy occupation. 


“ The war had come to an end ; the German army of occupation 
was in France; the country quivered, like a vanquished wrestler 
falling under his victor’s blow. 

“The first trains were leaving Paris, a maddened, famished, 
despairing Paris, for the new frontiers, and were slowly crossing the 
countryside. The first travellers looked through the train windows 
at the devastated fields, and the burnt-down villages. In front of 
those houses which were still standing, Prussian soldiers, with their 
black, brass-spiked, helmets, were smoking their pipes, sitting astride 
their chairs. . . . As the train passed through the towns, they could 


see whole regiments drilling on the public squares, and in spite of | 
the din of the wheels, their harsh commands reached the travellers | 


from time to time.”” Un Duel. 


“ Nevertheless there was something in the air, something subtle 


and unknown, an intolerable foreign atmosphere, like an all-per- | 


vading smell, the smell of invasion. It filled home and market- 
place, changed the taste of food, gave one the feeling of being away 


from home, far away on a long journey, among barbarian and | 


dangerous tribes.” Boule de Suif. 


‘‘ Among barbarian and dangerous tribes,”’ such was, in 
1870, the feeling aroused by the presence of the Germans. 
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“ The train was trundling along, still passing through occupied 
villages. One could see German soldiers along the roads, in the 
fields, standing by the hedges, or talking in front of the estaminets. 
They covered the earth like the locusts of Africa.” Un Duel. 


“ Like the locusts of Africa” : is not this sentence remark- 
ably up to date ? Mr. Winston Churchill used a similar phrase 
in a speech not so long ago to describe the pillaging German 
hordes. 

Maupassant paints not only the race of the invaders, but 
also the individual Germans. He dissects them before us, and 
he shows us their pomposity, their insensitiveness. 


** At the coachman’s side stood in full light a German officer, a 
tall young man, exceedingly thin and fair, squeezed into his uniform 
like a girl into her stays, and wearing his flat, waxed cap at an angle, 
which made him look like the ‘ boots’ in an English hotel. His 
huge moustache, with its long, straight hair, grew thinner and 
thinner on either side, and ended in one single fair hair, so thin 
that you could not see the end of it ; it seemed to weigh down the 
corners of his mouth, and pulling on his cheeks, forced his lips into 
a drooping fold.” Boule de Suif. 


The German private is shown to us with slightly less 
unpleasing features. Still, there is a definite note of irony in 
this portrait of Walter Schnaffs :— 


“‘ Ever since he had arrived in France with the invading army, 
Walter Schaffs considered himself to be the most unfortunate of 
men. He was fat, walked with difficulty, breathed heavily, and his 
fat, fleshy feet were most painful. He was, moreover, peace-loving 
and kindly, neither self-sacrificing nor bloodthirsty, the father of 
four children whom he adored, and married to a young, fair wife, 
whose love, little attentions and kisses he missed desperately. He 
liked getting up late, and going to bed early, eating good things and 
drinking beer in the brasseries.” L’aventure de Walter Schnaffs. 


And with a few strokes of the pen, Maupassant depicts 
the ‘‘ barbarians” gorging themselves with delicate French 
cooking :— 

“They drank their soup gluttonously with their mouths split 
as far as their ears, in order to swallow more at a time ; their round 
eyes opened at the same time as their jaws, and they made noises in 
their throats, like the gurglings of water in a gutter.” 

Les Prisonniers. 


Such are the actors of the 1870 drama. Let us now, with 
Maupassant, watch the German invaders at their work. The 
Germans’ hatred of France is great indeed, an unreasoned 
hatred, jealous of the beauty, the mind and the richness of 
the older nation. 
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“The major, count von Farlsberg, was finishing reading his 
letters, wallowing in a large tapestry-covered armchair, and his 
boots were resting on the beautiful marble mantelpiece, where his 
spurs, in the last three months that the Germans had been in posses- 
sion of the Chateau d’Urville, had made two deep holes, hollowed 
out a little more every day. 

“‘ A cup of coffee steamed on a round marquetry table, stained 
by spilled liqueurs, and burnt by cigars; that table which the con- 
queror’s penknife had notched and scratched, when he would some- 
times stop sharpening his pencil to make figures or drawings on the 
graceful piece of furniture, according to the fancy of his listless 
dream.” 


“‘ The drawing-room of the Chateau d’Urville was a long, regal 
room. The old crystal mirrors had been starred by bullets, and the 
long Flanders’ tapestries, lashed up with a sabre, were hanging down 
in parts; those tapestries which bore witness to Mlle Fifi’s (a 
German officer) pastime in his idle moments. 

“On the walls, three family portraits, a warrior clad in armour, 
a cardinal, and a judge, each smoked long German pipes, while a 
noble lady, tightly corseted, in a frame which had lost its gilt in the 
course of the years, displayed with an arrogant air enormous mous- 
tachios drawn in charcoal.” Mademoiselle Fifi. 


The Germans have always taken a fierce pleasure in 


destroying beauty, possibly because they have so often lacked 
the genius to create it. 


They worship brute force and strive after domination. 


They are, above all, boasters. 


“‘ Then the Prussian officer began laughing. And, still lying on 
his back, mocking words poured from his lips ; he lashed at poor 
France, laid low ; poured insults on his fallen foes; he mocked at 
the bitter and powerless struggle of the French departments ; he 
poured scorn on the Garde Mobile, on the useless artillery. He 
asserted that Bismarck intended to build a town of steel with the 
captured cannons.” Un Duel. 


Full of the glory and merits of his own nation, the German 


despises all others, and cannot refrain from vaunting Germany 
and the Germans in the presence of any foreigner. The 
following dialogue, taken again from Un Duel, depicts a scene 
in a railway compartment, where a German officer is talking 
to two Englishmen ; there is a Frenchman also present : 


***] killed twelve Frenchmen in that village, and took more 
than a hundred prisoners.’ 

“The Englishmen asked with sudden interest: ‘Oh! what is 
the village called ?’ 
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“* The Prussian replied : ‘ Pharsbourg.’ 

‘He continued: ‘I took those French dogs by the ears! ... 
If I had been in command, I would have taken Paris and burnt 
everything and killed everybody. No more France left! ... In 
twenty years’ time, the whole of Europe will belong to us. The 
Prussian is stronger than anyone.’” Un Duel. 


There we have the typical Prussian, an apostle of total 
warfare. Let Paris be burnt to the ground, lest the beauties 
of the metropolis reveal an artistic genius greater than any 
that Germany has produced. Let all Frenchmen be killed, 
so that nobody shall be left alive to dispute the total power 
of the Germans ! 

Maupassant paints a vivid picture of the cruel bestiality 
of the German army of occupation, tells stories of ‘‘ reprisals,” 
of innocent victims of Prussian wrath. In Deux Amis, he 
tells of two friends who are taken prisoner while out fishing, 
and who, as they refuse in the face of the direst threats to 
betray their country, are shot and their bodies thrown into 
the Seine. And by a lightly-sketched detail he brilliantly 
paints the hard, practical Prussian, devoid of all sensitive 
feelings :— 


«“ 


. . » Alittle blood was floating on the water. 

“The officer said calmly, under his breath: ‘ The fishes can 
have their turn now.’ He returned to the house. Suddenly, seeing 
the net full of gudgeons lying on the grass, he picked it up, examined 
it, smiled and shouted: ‘ Wilhelm!’ 

“ A soldier, wearing a white apron, ranup. The Prussian, giving 
him the catch of the two men who had been shot, said: ‘ Fry me 
these little fish while they are still alive. They will be delicious !’” 
Deux Amis. 


At the time of the siege of Bézieres some Senegalese 
soldiers killed eight German officers in a neighbouring village. 
The guilty men were not discovered by the commanding 
authorities. The Prussian authorities ordered that “‘ the 
mayor and seven of the most important citizens should be 
shot immediately, as a reprisal, for having denounced the 
presence of the Germans.” Tombouctou. 


“The countryside was terrorised. Peasants were shot on 
suspicion, and women imprisoned ; and they tried to obtain infor- 
mation from children through fear. They discovered nothing.” 

Le Pére Milon. 


These illustrations recall the methods employed by the 
nga to-day in Nantes, Bordeaux, Saint Nazaire and else- 
where. 


A Prussian officer, oppressed by a strange feeling of in- 
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feriority in the presence of the vanquished Frenchmen, thinks 
himself mocked at by a mad woman, who does not understand 
his orders and refuses to leave her bed. In mid-winter, with 
the snow on the ground, he has her carried in her bed into the 
forest of Imauville, near Cormeil. There, totally incapable of 
understanding anything, she slowly does of cold and hunger. 
A few months later a hunter finds her bones lying there. That, 
in brief, is the story of La Folle. The cold arrogance of the 
German makes the Frenchman hate him more than ever. This 
is well illustrated in Mademoiselle Fifi. 


** Then Lieutenant Otto, a species of bear from the Black Forest, 
arose in passion, saturated with drink. Suddenly seized by an access 
of alcoholic patriotism, he cried out: ‘To our victories over 
France ! ’ 

*“* Drunk as they were, the women fell quickly silent at this, and 
Rachel turned and said with a shudder : 

***T know plenty of Frenchmen you wouldn’t say that to!’ 

“ The little German marquis, who was still holding her on his 
knees, began to laugh, gay with the wine he had drunk. 

*“*Ha! ha! I’m sure I’ve never seen any! As soon as we 
appear they do a bunk.’ 

“ The girl, exasperated, hurled at him : 

*** You’re lying, you filthy cur!’ 

** She shook herself from his knees, and fell back into her chair. 
He stood up, stretched forth his arm, holding his glass over the 
centre of the table, and repeated : 

* * France and the Frenchmen belong to us, the woods, the fields, 
and the homes of France. . . . The women of France belong to us 
too!’ 

*‘ Though her lips were trembling, her eyes defied the still- 
laughing officer, and she stammered in a voice half-strangled with 


anger : 
“< That . . . that’s not true indeed, the women of France will 
never belong to you. . . . As for me, I’m not a woman, I’m only a 


prostitute, and that’s more than good enough for a Prussian.” 
“ Before she had even finished speaking, he gave her a vicious 
slap.” 


The story goes on to tell how the girl stabbed the German 
officer with a table knife and disappeared through the window 
into the night. Yes, even a Frenchwoman as low in the social 
scale as a prostitute can rouse herself to hate an insulting 
German. 

In Un Duel, Maupassant tells how an ordinary peaceful 
Frenchman became a hero just because a German officer 
attempted to insult him :— 


“ Suddenly he kicked M. Dubuis in the leg ; the latter turned his 
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inks gaze towards him, flushing right up to his ears. . . . The officer 
and took out his pipe and looked insolently at the Frenchman. 
vith “*You haven’t any tobacco, I suppose ?’ 
the **M. Dubuis answered, ‘ No, sir!’ 
e of “‘ The German said, ‘ When the train stops you can go and buy 
ger. some.’ He guffawed afresh. ‘I’ll give you a tip.’ 
hat “ The train whistled, and slowed down. It passed the burnt-out 
the buildings of a station, and stopped completely. The German 
This opened the compartment door, and took M. Dubuis by the arm. 


“* Go and do that job for me, quickly —quickly, now !’ 
“ A Prussian detachment was in occupation of the station. Some 


rest, other soldiers, standing behind the wooden fencing, were looking 
ccess on. The train was already whistling ready to pull out of the station. 
over M. Dubuis jumped down on to the platform, and, in spite of the 


frantic gesticulations of the station-master, clambered into the next 
, and compartment. 

“He was alone! He loosened his waistcoat; his heart was 
pounding violently, and, panting, he mopped his brow. 


nhis | “The train stopped at another station. Suddenly the officer 
appeared at the door and climbed in. 
S we | *** You didn’t want to do that commission for me! ’ 


**M. Dubuis replied, ‘ No, sir!’ 
“ The train had just started again. 
“ The officer said : 


chair. ** Then I shall cut off your moustache and fill my pipe with it.’ 
t the “‘ His hand moved in the direction of the Frenchman’s face. 

‘The German had hardly pulled at the first handful of hair 
ields, when M. Dubuis, with a bound, jerked away his arm, and, seizing 
to us him by the throat, flung him back on to the seat. . . . 

“ Blood flowed freely ; the strangled German choked, and spat 
still- out his teeth, trying vainly to beat back the overpowering attack of 
with his adversary... .” 

_ This cruel and stubborn attitude of the Germans acted in 


various ways on different Frenchmen, who replied to it with 


“a sundry acts of irritation and annoyance. One of the best 
cious | examples of this is the story where Maupassant tells of the 
/ somewhat crude mockery with which a Norman peasant 
| treats the soldier billeted on him. 
man | ** He used to call on his neighbours every afternoon, arm in arm 
\dow | with his German, whom he would gaily introduce with a tap on 
ocial the shoulder : 
ting *** Here’s my pig! Look how fat he is getting ! ’ 
“The peasants were greatly amused at the joke. 
ceful “ * He’s a scream of a lad, is Anthony ! ’ 
fficer **¢J’ll sell you my pig, Caesar, for thirty bob!’ 
*** Done, Anthony, my lad! And you shall come and eat some 


ed his black pudding with me.’ 
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“** For my part, I’d rather have his trotters.’ 
*** You feel his belly, and you'll see that he is only fat.’ ” 
Saint Antoine. 


In Mademoiselle Fifi a priest refuses to obey the orders of 
the German Kommandatur and ring his church bell :— 


“Tt was no use asking him to have the bell rung even once; 
he would rather have been shot. It was his way of protesting against 
the invasion, a peaceful protest, that protest of silence, and the only 
one fitting for a priest, who is a man of peace, not of aggression. 
And everyone for ten leagues round praised the heroism and the 
moral strength of the Vicar Chantavoine, who dared give outward 
signal of the country’s mourning by the resolute silence of his 
church.” 


We hear of German soldiers killed under the cover of 
darkness :— 


** Nevertheless, at two or three leagues from the city, down- 
stream towards Croisset, Dieppedale, or Biessart, bargees or fisher- 
men would often fish the swollen corpse of a German soldier from 
the bottom of the river, a soldier who had been either stabbed or 
beaten to death, or hurled into the water from the top of a high 
bridge, or who was lying there with his skull crushed by a stone. 
The slime of the river entombed these obscure acts of vengeance, 


savage but justifiable, these unknown acts of heroism, these silent | 


attacks, more dangerous than battles fought in broad daylight, but 
without the glory or the fame. For hatred of the Foreigner always 
arms a few Dauntless men, ready to die for an Idea.” Boule de Suif. 

** All the lone scouts, and reconoitring parties of not more than 
two or three men, invariably failed to return. 


“ They would find them in the morning, lying dead in a field, in | 


the corner of a courtyard, or in a ditch. Even their horses would be 
found lying along the road-sides, slashed open with a sabre. 

** And though these murders seemed to be the work of the same 
men, their perpetrators could not be discovered.” Le Pére Milon. 


In the Prisonniers, a peasant woman, alone with her old 
mother in a lonely woodcutter’s cottage, captures six German 
soldiers, locking them in the wine-cellar with a clever ruse, 
which their dull and befuddled intellect cannot fathom. In 
La Mére Sauvage, another country woman whose son has been 
killed in battle, sets fire to her cottage, to burn alive the four 
German soldiers billeted there. When questioned by an 
officer, she confesses and even vaunts her deed: ‘‘ You can 
write down exactly what happened and you can tell their 
parents that I, Victoire Simon, known as ‘ La Sauvage,’ did 
it, don’t you forget that.” 

And in Le Pére Milon we read the confession of a Norman 
peasant :— 


} 


to 
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“‘ And then there was something else weighing on my mind, let 
me tell you. I spotted one of your cavalrymen smoking his pipe in 
my ditch, behind my barn. I went and took down my scythe, came 
up quietly behind him so that he heard nothing. And I cut off his 
head with a single blow like a head of wheat, before he had time to 
even gasp. If you go and look at the bottom of the pond, you’ll 


find him there in a coal-sack, with a stone from the wall to weigh 
him down.” 


Pére Milon goes on to explain why he had killed German 


soldiers :— 


“ The colonel, pulling at his moustache, asked him, ‘ Have you 
nothing more to say ?’ 


*“* No, nothing more; you’ve counted right; I killed sixteen 
of them, no more, no less.’ 

*“** You know that you are going to die ?’ 

***T haven’t asked for mercy.’ 

“* * Have you been a soldier ?” 

*** Yes, I’ve fought in my time. And then it’s you who killed 
my father, who was a soldier under the first Emperor. Not to 
mention my son Francis, that you killed last month outside Evreux. 


I owed you something and now I’ve paid my debts. We’re quits 
now.” 


And the old man refuses to smirch his honour by accepting 


to live. 


* But the old man refused to listen, and looking the conquering 
officer straight in the face and with the wind wildly blowing his hair, 
he made a hideous grimace which screwed up his thin, scarred face ; 
then swelling out his chest he spat as hard as he could, right in the 
Prussian’s face. 

“ The colonel, mad with anger, raised his hand and the old man 
spat in his face for a second time.” Pére Milon. 


In these stories, Maupassant brings us a vivid picture of 


the German occupation of France after the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. To-day the same Germans have over-run 
not only France, but other countries of Europe. Everywhere 
they are pillaging art treasures, shooting hostages, threaten- 
ing children and forcing starving people to work at their 
behest. And everywhere the people fight back with as many 
ruses as they can invent, with sabotage, with words of scorn, 
and, where they can muster weapons, as in Yugoslavia or 
Savoy, with acts of violence. 


R. P. L. LEDESERT. 


FOREIGN FLORA OF BRITAIN 


WILD PLANTS ARE MIGRATING ACROSS THE 
WORLD 


WITHIN recent years we have heard and read a great deal 
about the changing bird population of these islands. Rooks 
and starlings have become so numerous that their proud status 
as friends of the farmer and agriculturist is now in jeopardy ; 
the black-headed gull—easily the most numerous of our 
British gulls—is now as familiar a sight inland as on the coast, 
and such interesting species as the kite, the Kentish plover, 
and the great skua have become sufficiently rare as to warrant 
considerable sums of money being spent in preventing their 
total extinction. 

It must not be thought, however, that Nature’s changes 
are confined to bird life alone, for the distribution of the flora 
of the British Isles has altered considerably during the last 
half century. Species which were quite common at the end of 
the 19th century have become rare, and others, which early 
botanical works describe as having but a local distinction, have 
spread throughout the land. The increase of road and rail 
transport has greatly facilitated the spreading of seeds, with 
the result that such plants as the Oxford ragwort and the 
beaked hawksbeard, which two or three decades ago only 
flourished in certain localised situations, are now to be seen 
in all parts of the country In addition, the increase of shipping 
and, more latterly, air traffic, has resulted in the seeds of 
many Asiatic and American plants being brought to these 


islands. 
So far as these “‘ alien ’’ plants are concerned, the vicinity 


of Merseyside is particularly rich in these, over a hundred— | 


“the greatest number for any one area in Britain ’’—having 
been found there. For many years the vast Sahara-like 
expanse of sandhills between Southport and the estuary of 


| 
f 


— 


the Alt on the Lancashire coast has been the happy hunting | 
ground of North Country botanists, and as this natural wild | 


flower sanctuary is within easy reach of Liverpool, it is not 
unnatural that many of the examples of American flora have 
been discovered in this area. 

One must not imagine, however, that whenever the dis- 
covery of a rarity is announced, it means that the plant isa 
newcomer to the district. Just as students of bird-life divide 
known species and types into various sub-species (as in the 
case of the black-backed gulls which frequent many of our 
stretches of coastline during the summer months and the 
darker-coloured Scandinavian black-backed gulls which con- 


gregate round many North Country estuaries in the winter), | 


so have botanists divided our flora into similar sub-species 
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and sub-types. Consequently, a plant may have been seen in 
a district for many years and the amateur nature-lover failed 
to notice some essential difference between this and others of a 
like type, but when some botanist comes along and identifies 
it as a definite sub-species, another record is added to the 
annals of British flora. 

A very interesting example of this formulating plants into 
sub-species and of identifying rarities occurred two or three 
years ago. It was found that the Siegesbeckia Orientalis (there 
is no common name), a native of South America and Indo- 
China which grows to a height of between 4 and 5 feet and 
bears tiny yellow flowers, was to be seen on the sandhills of the 
Lancashire coast, and after investigation it was announced 
that a new addition to British flora had been discovered. 
Almost immediately afterwards it was found that the same 
species had been growing abundantly in a poultry-farming dis- 
trict a few miles away for some considerable time, but its real 
origin had never previously been identified. The plant is 
believed to have been introduced into the area with poultry 
food. 

The American rush, which is really a sedge, can also be 
found in the same part of England, and in the slacks, or ponds, 
at Ainsdale, a few miles south of Southport, is the only 
English colony of this water-loving plant. When last I visited 
the place the plant appeared to be well established. There is, 
however, another station in St. Ouen’s Pond, Jersey, in the 
Channel Islands. — 

In 1939 the American water-fern appeared in a pond at 
Bidston, near Birkenhead, and botanists hoped that this would 
mean another addition to British flora. Unfortunately, the 
severe snows and frosts of the early part of 1940 resulted in 
the extermination of the plant. 

Another interesting alien which has become well established 
in the Merseyside district in recent years is Townsend’s cord- 
grass, a hybrid maritime grass with a somewhat unusual story. 
It was first discovered by the botanist Townsend at Hyde, 
Southampton, in the second part of the last century, and is a 
cross between the common Southampton cord-grass and the 
twin-spiked American cord-grass thrown out from American 
ships in the Solent. Its transportation from the Southampton 
district to Merseyside is attributed to the ballast tanks of ships 
journeying between the two ports. To-day, Townsend’s cord- 
grass is used for preventing sea erosion, its dense mass of root- 
growth being specially useful for knitting loose sandhills 
together. 

Merseyside, however, is not the only coastal district where 
interesting examples of foreign and exotic flora have been 
discovered from time to time. A few years ago ballast of 
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incoming ships was dumped on the outskirts of South Shields, 
in County Durham, and a certain rubbish heap became a 
favourite haunt of botanists, who found rare exotic plants 
there, resulting from the germination of seeds, while Silloth, 
on the Cumberland coast, is having its flora increased annually 
through ‘the spreading of ballast from cargoes of grain, and 
during the last 50 years over a dozen Mediterranean and North 
American species have been definitely established in the 
vicinity of the harbour. One must, of course, be careful to 
avoid confusing those casuals and adventives of short existence 
and which have no definite influence on our own plant life with 
the aliens which establish themselves in these islands. Hun- 
dreds of foreign weeds have been cited as growing in the 
vicinity of docks, railway sidings, ballast heaps and the like, 
but only a very ‘small proportion of these established them- 
selves permanently and spread. 

Few aliens, however, have established themselves more 
thoroughly than the Canadian water-thyme, or Elodia, a sub- 
merged dark-green plant, which is one of the commonest of 
our water-weeds. In the early 1850’s a piece of this weed 
from the Oxford Botanical Gardens fell into the Cherwell and 
a year or two later the plant was discovered in the Thames at 
Folly Bridge. By 1874 it had rendered parts of the Thames 
practically unnavigable and was even choking up the Trent 
and other rivers. Fortunately, the Elodia is a monsecious 
plant, that is one bearing female organs on one plant and 
males on the other, and so far only the female has been dis- 
covered in Britain. Consequently, it was very much weakened 
by the great spurt of 1866 and 1874 and since that time it has 
declined, although to-day there is hardly a patch of water in 
England where she does not retain a footing. 

Another plant from across the Atlantic, the North Ameri- 
can orange-leaved balsam (an autumn flowering species) is also 
increasing along the watersides of Britain. The first British 
record was in 1859 when it was recorded as a garden escape at 
Marple Old Hall, in Cheshire, and since then it has spread 
down the River Mersey. The plant was also recorded at 
Aldbury, in Surrey, in 1882, and from these it spread along 
the banks of the River Tillingbourne to its junction with the 
Wey and then down that river to the Thames and eventually 
to London. 

In addition to their part in inaugurating the spread of the 
Canadian water-thyme, the Oxford Botanical Gardens have 
also given us a form of ragwort, appropriately known as the 
Oxford ragwort, as a wild species. In the early 19th century, 
seeds from this native of South Europe were blown from the 
Gardens and germinated in the city itself. The spread of the 
new species was rapid and, assisted by the railways and road 
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traffic, seeds were carried to all parts of the country. 

Devon and Cornwall have long been known as the homes 
of several interesting plants which do not occur elsewhere 
nearer than Spain and Portugal, and which are described as 
Lusitanian flora, from the old Latin name for Portugal, 
Lusibania. Among these may be mentioned the Cornish 
heath, the Pyrenean heaths, a butterwort bearing the scien- 
tific name of Pinguicule Luistania, and an orchid_known to 
botanists as Habenarta intacta. 

Various interesting theories have been put forward as to 
the reasons for the existence of these plants. Some authorities 
have attributed the introduction variously to birds, early in- 
vaders and in merchandise brought by boats from the Medi- 
terranean ports, but the generally accepted belief is that the 
plants arrived naturally by land during the time the British 
Isles were joined to the Continent, and are the sole remains of 
a large group of flora which extended north to England over 
lands now submerged beneath the Bay of Biscay and the 
English Channel. The Ice Age, which followed the warm 
period during which the spreading took place, resulted in the 
extermination of the greater proportion of our exotic flora, but 
it is more than likely that climatic conditions in Devon and 
Cornwall were such as to allow for the survival of the species 
mentioned. 

Although the poppy is generally looked upon as a tradi- . 
tional English plant of the cornfields, there is no true poppy 
native to these islands, and the species owe their introduction 
to these islands to the time when corn was threshed by hand 
and consequently other seeds ripe at the same time were often 
mixed with it. At least three of our commoner types of poppies 
are natives of Asia Minor, while the larkspur is an immigrant 
from the Balkans which is believed to be the Grecian 
Hyacinth. 

The majority of Continental and Near East species owe 
their introduction to the British Isles to certain plants’ 
methods of propagating seeds by means of an attached bristly 
or feathery crown, known as the pappus or seed down, and so 
arranged that the plumed heads will float on the winds and 
then be carried far and wide. At fruiting time thousands of 
these down-topped seeds from the European Countries are 
blown out to sea, and although the majority are lost, some 
cross the Channel and come to earth in different parts of the 
country. 

France has used this method of propagation in sending 
orchids and travellers’ joy to the South Downs, while from the 
Mediterranean came the initial plants of the white dryas and 
the popular saxifrage known as London Pride. 

Undoubtedly the European plant which has made the 
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most phenomenal increase in this country in recent years is the 
rosebay-willowherb, a cousin of the fuschia and evening prim- 
rose, whose terminal tufts of reddish-purple flowers at the top 
of 3- to 5-feet high stalks are now seen in waste pieces of land 
in town and city, as well as in more rural areas. Standard 
works of the mid-19th century refer to the rosebay-willowherb 
as ‘“‘an uncommon perennial,’ and Dr. Hooker says: “ It is 
found by most riversides and copses ; most common in Scot- 
land, extending to 2,700 feet in the Highlands. 

During the past 30 years, however, the rosebay-willowherb 
has spread to every part of Britain, as well as westwards to 
America and eastwards through Asia to the Himalaya, and it 
shows a remarkable aptitude for germinating in the minimum 
amount of soil. I have seen the stately stems of these plants 
rearing from the angles of bridges, buildings and other pieces 
of masonry where there seems scanty opportunity for vegetable 
débris to accumulate. Even more miraculous, however, is the 
manner in which the seeds germinate on cinder and stone- 
littered ground and, indeed, the willowherb is soon revealing 
itself on patches of land cleared of buildings in the centre of 
our towns and cities, while it is not long in becoming estab- 
lished in places where scrub and old herbage have been fired, 
a propensity which in Canada has led to its receiving the name 
of “‘ fireweed.”’ 

With the exception of the poppies and ragwort, few of 
Britain’s plant immigrants have proved a great nuisance to 
the farmer, but, on the other hand, some of our common 
plants have become the bane of the agriculturist in other parts 
of the world. In 1880 the yellow-flowered St. John’s Wort 
was introduced into Victoria, an accident that had amazing 
results for by 1900 no fewer than 8,000 acres had been 
colonised, and five years later this already vast acreage had 
increased to 10,000. Still, the plant continued to thrive, and 
by 1915 nearly 400,0000 acres of Victoria, as well as parts of 
New South Wales and South Australia, had become infested 
and much erstwhile valuable sheep pasture ruined. 

The common ragwort, a common enough sight to the 
British farmer, has been almost as great a pest to the New 
Zealand agriculturist as the St. John’s Wort is to the Austra- 
lian, and some years ago the Dominion Government ear- 
marked no less a sum than £75,000 for the payment of workers 
to clear the weed away from unoccupied ground. New Zea- 
land, too, is ravaged by uncontrollable acres of brambles, or 
blackberry, originating from a handful of plants sent to 
remind the colonists of home, and Canadian and American 
farmers have had reason to curse the introduction of the 
dandelion from the British fields to the open spaces of North 
America. 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 


JALIAMA 


WHENEVER the question arises as to what degree of Western 
civilisation as typified by modern sanitation, housing, high- 
ways or main-water supply, is of benefit to India, there swings 
into my mind’s eye a vision of Jaliama. It is a fairy scene of 
green and chocolate, white and blue, caught in the sunlight. 
The green is the many-toned groundwork of the chequer- 
board of paddy fields in every stage of early monsoon growth. 
Green, too, are the Prince-of-Wales feather fronds of the 
bamboo clumps behind the neat palisades of the villages 
showing light against the dark, wind-torn sails of the Supari 
palms from which hang the luffa-like nests of the weaver birds. 
The buffaloes that wallow by the wayside are clothed in liquid 
chocolate, white being supplied by flights of paddy-egrets 
going from buff to buff in search of insects. All this against a 
background of hills that are blue in infinite gradation of shade 
as range backs against range into invisible distance. 

The road, humped in the centre between deep-cut bullock- 
cart tracks, is full of pools. The houses are flimsy things of 
daub and wattle, thatched of roof, and underfoot the damp, 
heaving earth. Yet the water supply is marvellous even if the 
sanitation is left to the scarab-beetles and the sun to sweeten, 
and wild rhododendron sticks do duty for the morning tooth- 
brush. For even if Jaliama, the Mother-of-Water, is not 
reckoned among the half-dozen most powerful and popular 
Hindu deities and deotas of the Assam-Bengal border country, 
it is not from any lack of efficiency or want of local influence. 
Indeed it would not be surprising if among those humble folk 
who plant and tend their lush paddy within reach of the 
stream’s benign authority, she should be held in even greater 
esteem than the mighty Ganga, mother Ganges herself. 

It might be wondered why exactly Jaliama came ever into 
existence, what urge called her from the rippling void to 
become the tutelary deity of such a small stream, no bigger 
than the Thames at Pangbourne, seeing that she presides 
within 100 miles of the great cliff of Cherrapunji where one of 
the world’s highest rainfalls spends itself in irridescent mist 
and spray. In that land where the monsoon fails not, were 
it not better to propitiate Agni the god of fire, that there be 
dry wood for the hearth and red, crackling flame ever ready 
below the pot ? 

But those who know her best indicate by oblique methods, 
downcast of eye, and picking with restless fingers at the grass, 
elbow crutch to knee, that it is as well to ensure even a safe 
position. After all, primitive gt om here and there do take 
some trouble to see the sun really does wake up daily and hoist 
himself out of bed with reasonable regularity, for the simple 
treason that it would be just too bad if he didn’t. 
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The Priest or Pujari who looks after the whitewashed shrine 
where the warm, life-giving waters gush from the mouth of 
the shining white and golden looking image of Jaliama, is not 
so powerful as the Mahant at Kamakhya, where a woman can 
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crawl up the steps praying on her knees for the child that will | 
be granted at the top. Nor is his treasure chest so full, but for | 


a so-called coolie-Brahanan Pujari he does well enough from 
his flock who fill their kalsas straight from the holy fount at an 
anna a time when the season for making mud-beds for their 
rice seedlings has come round. Then, too, he has his rents 
from the plunge-boards within the precincts where devotees 
may wash away their sins. Right potent water this, at the 
stream-head of the little jan that spreads the goddess’s 
largesse throughout a district where land settlement questions 
are not vexatious and water-rights not too much wronged by 
broken heads. 

Actually, when you know the Pwyjarz, or, better, he knows 
you, and you speak the dialect of the group of tea plantations 
where he used to work, you will note the water that spurts 
from the vermilion-smeared mouth of the image owes a common 
origin with the spring in front of the simple shrine below the 
shade of a peepul tree. Above all, a shred of scarlet muslin 
flutters in honour of that great over-lord of godlings, Siva. 

At the time of the new moon, when men’s minds are expan- 
sive and not crazed yet by tom-toms and excitement, the 
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Pujari may let you into some secrets, the more so if perhaps — 


you have consented to be touched with the bright blood ofa 
young buffalo last Darga-pujah time. In that way, as far asa 
Sahib ever can, you will have become identified with the well- 
being and the spirit of the place. He will tell you that 30 
years ago, before the fringe of his yellowy-orange head began 
to whiten, the Sahibs of the tea garden where he worked as 


cook at the hospital, decided to do away with the old-fashioned | 


water supply from the earthen tank or reservoir because of 
cholera. Instead, they installed a pipe-line from the stream 
in the forest-clad hills, where the unpolluted water could be 
dammed. 

“Thus and thus, Sahib, wasit done. Pipes were brought by 
steamer from Calcutta, English earth,* too, to block the stream 
to make a water-head. At each end of the length of pipes 
the Sahibs caused to be rubbed an offering of the best sundori,t 
vermilion and oil, so that the water should not escape. And 
lest the elephants dig it up and destroy it because of the jingle 
of the water below their feet, the pipe-line was buried below 
the ground. The water they led to an iron tank, four-cor- 


nered and fitted with taps, many taps for the women to draw | 


from after the beating of the evening gong. And there each 
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Queen’s-day * before going to Bazaar they washed their 
infants and their cloths and things. 

“But the coolies were upset because among them there 
were many castes, not all clean Sudras, but Bowries, eaters of 
snakes, Moochies most unclean who trade in skins of cows— 
pah, the evil eye—and many sons and daughters of outcasts 
without a name. Many went foodless to sleep as their water 
had been defiled by the turning of taps by error or by the 
confusion of numbers. 

“ Then, after panchayat and much talk was I, Ramchandra 
Gosain, appointed keeper of the taps, for was I not a wearer 
of the five-fold Thread ? All could draw water at my hands 
without fear of caste. From daybreak until at sunset the 
women stopped abusing each other at their doors and put 
each the lid on her water vessel, I stood and turned on the 
water for all who asked. And the cholera came not, the people 
being fat and content, each man with his wives and children, 
his bullocks and his rice-plot. I, Ramchandra Gosain, went 
about with a marigold behind my ear rejoicing. Then one 
day at noon the gods slept and perhaps I also. Be what may, 
some daughter of a noseless and earless mother, unable to have 
the tap turned in her lateness, took her vessel to the stream- 
head and defiled it. 

“Cholera returned, and the number of the dead was as 
the fish that are dried on the flat stones by the pool, and the 
graveyard was filled with the inverted bed-legs of the people. 
Then came a great fear to the Coolie Lines and the people took 
their cattle and their goats, their bundles and all that was in 
their houses, and ran away, thinking nothing of the end but to 
be gone. Many more died, but presently we came to this place 
that I knew of old, and I said, ‘ Here is a good place, and full 
of good omens. By this stream we will settle on the raised 
maidan, build our houses, planting rice on the low ground. 
For this water is called Jaliama, mother-of-waters, and am I 
not Ramchandra Gosain, priest of the waters ? ’ 

“And the people heard, Sahib, doing as I said. And I 
dammed the stream above the peepul tree as I had seen my 
Sahibs do it, and I joined bamboos together, fastening them 
at the joints with vermilion and oil as had been done before, 
burying them away from the elephants. 

“Come inside the shrine, Sahib. See now, is not this 
image of Jaliama good to look at, made as it is from the best 
brass with a china button on the top, anointed with the 
purest ght and vermilion ? Did I do wrong to take away my 
Sahib’s bathroom tap when the people fled and he was busy 
reasoning with them? Nay, Sahib, for that tap with the 
writing on it is Jaliama, the mother-of-waters. How otherwise 

* Sunday, after Queen Victoria. 
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should the flow through her mouth never cease, nor the 
cholera come upon those who drink here, and the rains fail 
not?” 


And perhaps you, like I myself, looking out over that 
valley a-flush with rice, hearing the clank and thump of the 
rice-pounders at work on to-morrow’s provender, and seeing 
the grey wisps of smoke layering into strata against the screen 
of the darkening hills, will perforce agree. Jaliama is doing 
a good deed, or, at any rate, thinking makes it so. Should you 
offer a saucer of curd in the peepul tree you would be setting 
seal to your belief. Better still, offer Ramchandra Gosain a 
rupee or two as his fee, whether in his capacity of priest or 
plumber matters not a lot, and he will adapt the calendar to 
the Feast of Lights for the occasion. Mounting a little earthen 
lamp upon a raft of plantain stems on which a pot of water 
from the spring is placed, he bids you light the wick and push 
the craft into mid-stream. For a long time you may watch 
the gyrating light growing fainter and fainter as it floats star- 
like towards Bengal and the great black water, mother of all 
mothers. 

The people come out and stand with shawls about their 
shoulders to salaam the offering and follow it with their eyes 
until it disappears round a curve in the bank. In the gather- 
ing quiet you can hear the tinkle of water in Jaliama’s shrine. 
Presently you can have a bath from a holy bath-tap via a 
kerosine tin and your camp fire, something of Birmingham, 
but more of, perhaps, Benares, and if there is no unwanted 
storm the lighted chivagh may go quite a long way towards its 
destination before morning breaks. 


H. S. L. DEWarR. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


NEW YEAR 


In wishing their readers ‘‘A Happy New Year,” Scottish 
Notes, now more than Io years old themselves, look forward 
more optimistically to 1944 than to any previous year of the 
war. It is already a long war, and the facile optimists who 
assured us in 1939 that the “ Nazis ”’ could not last a long war 
continue to assure us to-day that a crack is imminent and, by 
implication, that we can sit back and watch it happen. This 
is a dangerous frame of mind, and would be pleasant to think 
that as a nation we had lost allour illusions. That we have not 
is plain from the fact that many people in this country, encour- 
aged by irresponsible elements in public life and in the Press, 
believe that we are fighting, not Germany and Japan, but 
something called ‘‘ Fascism,’ which none of them is willing 
to define. This strange delusion is not shared by our fighting 
men in any of the Services. One encouraging feature of the 
world scene is the constant preoccupation of the German 
leaders with the topic of the breakdown of civilian morale. 
They are always talking of surrender, if only to demonstrate 
its impossibility. It is “impossible” only in the sense in 
which Mr. Lloyd George, in January, 1914, declared that war 
between Great Britain and Germany was “ unthinkable.”’ In 
Scotland we face whatever 1944 can bring with eyes all the 
clearer from the fact that even in the land of its birth whisky 
has been changing hands at £3 a bottle. We like to flatter our- 
selves that we take things more calmly than the volatile 
Sassenach. The Mosley affair left us cold. Any agitation on 
the subject was vey fictitious, and, although even Edin- 
burgh’s classic walls bore chalkmarks here and there of “ Jail 
Mosley ” and the like, the inscriptions were low-down (physic- 
ally as well as morally) and in childish handwriting. Coal- 
control leaves us even colder. We are not interested to read 
in the paper “‘ North Italians Face Winter Without Coal.” 
That is hardly news, since Italy never grew its own coal, but 
in the middle of the Lothian’s coalfield to find that ‘‘ Southern 
Scotsmen Face Winter Without Coal” is not only news but 
true. There was, however, no lack of warmth in the welcome 
given to those consignments of our repatriated prisoners who 
arrived in the well-known “English” port of Leith. Bands, 
sandwiches, relatives, idle onlookers, who seem to be as 
plentiful in total war as in peace, Secretaries of State, Lord 
Provosts, sunshine, and speeches—all the elements of a per- 
fect day were there, except the beer, which was first provided 
but later withdrawn for a more suitable occasion. The Lord 
High Admiral of the Forth gave tongue, and, incidentally, 
said one of those “‘ Things which might have been expressed 
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differently.”’ ‘‘ We, too, have had our tribulations and our 
scars and wounds. You come back to your country in the 
fifth year of war; much has happened since you left us. In the 
streets you will see the soldiers of our Allies and the United 
States and the Dominions” (loud cheers). It is a little 
ridiculous to expect men who have been in prison to give 
expert views on the politics of the country where they have 
been imprisoned, but our prisoners at least could tell us this, 
that the Germans are treating their captives better now than 
they did at first. It is always a good sign when the Hun begins 
to show a little fellow-feeling. Mr. Tom Johnston, never 
afraid of generalising on insufficient data, declared that “ It 
is the profound conviction of the great majority of those men 
who came through Stettin from Bavaria and other parts of 
Germany within the last fortnight or three weeks that if our 
bombers can continue until Christmas the war is over.” At 
the same time Dr. Goebbels was assuring the German people 
that “‘ None of our returned prisoners has the least doubt of 
German victory.”’ Mr. Johnston may be over-optimistic, but 
at least he is more nearly right than the Angelic Doctor, and 
anyway he never said which Christmas. 


CONFERENCES 


One of the most striking features of contemporary life is 
the cult of the conference. On the highest plane of all are the 
grand Inter-Allied Conferences which fill us with hope and 
strike terror into the heart of the enemy. They are obviously 
essential to the war effort. What is more surprising is the 
mass of conferences organised and attended by people whose 
activities, certainly while attending the conference, are of no 
apparent utility to our war effort, or indeed, one is tempted to 
add, to anything else. One rule appears to be that the less 
important the conference may be, the longer it lasts and the 
greater attention is devoted to it by the B.B.C. Another rule 
of the smaller conferences is that the meeting-place should be 
as far as possible from the delegates’ homes and should be in a 
safe area, preferably by the seaside. The ordinary citizen can 
only marvel that so many people should enjoy so much leisure 
during what is supposed to be “ total war.”” Asa rule, these 
conferences are very moderate in their resolutions, which com- 
fortably shift everything on to the State. The Scottish 
Liberals met in Edinburgh; under the leadership of Lady 
Glen-Coats they demanded their Beveridge at proof strength, 
and on the call of the Duke of Montrose cried aloud for Scottish 
Home Rule. Our Educational Association wants to raise the 
school age to 16, and make all primary and secondary and 
university education “ free”’ from start to finish. As this 
would involve the starvation of our defence services it seems 
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a poor outlook for schoolmasters in a world of wolves. The 
Women’s National Delegate Conference of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union (it sounds like the Brick Lane Branch 
of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Associa- 
tion) resolved to have complete sex equality, the establishment 
before the war ends of standards of social security at least 
equivalent to those in the Beveridge Report, and a 40-hour- 
week, together with the continuance and extension of measures 
of Government control of production and consumption. Con- 
fronted by these demands, the average citizen can only echo 
the sage who asked, ‘‘ Why not secure happiness for all by 
raising the school age to 50 and lowering the old age pension 
age to 51?” Such ideas were not unaired even in that sup- 
posed stronghold of Toryism, the Annual Conference of the 
Scottish Unionist Association held in Edinburgh. More 
modest in their requirements than the Trade Union “ Con- 
ferences ’’ who need a week’s seaside junketing for the full 
expression of their views, the Scottish Unionists got all their 
business over in a day, and succeeded in dispensing with an 
evening session at that. Although the largest party in the 
State, Unionists in conference attract less press and wireless 
attention than the Brick Lane ladies and other similar bodies. 
Perhaps that is just as well, since if more publicity were given 
to Unionists in conference it might appear that at least go per 
cent. of their proceedings are pure socialism. One lady, 
carried away by the full flood of her oratory, was not content 
with recommending that everybody must have wonderful 
houses provided for them by everybody else, but went on to 
demand the institution of an army of inspectors with the right 
of entry into everybody’s new houses, to see that proper use 
is being made of them. (Loud cheers from the assembled 
Primrose Leaguers!) However, such conferences serve a 
useful purpose in enabling organisers to meet and exchange 
views, and even if the sight of so many M.P.’s en masse is a 
little disillusioning, a good time is had by all. The highlight 
of this particular conference was a speech by Lord Cran- 
borne, who handed out a good deal of sound sense. ‘“‘ Some 
people,’”’ said the Colonial Secretary,’ seemed to assume that 
the State had vast sums of money of its own which it could 
spend as it wished. This, of course, was utterly untrue. The 
State was entirely dependent for its revenue on the sums 
which it received through taxation and other means from the 
people of this country. And its expenditure at any one time 
must depend on what it could extract from productive enter- 
prise without destroying the incentive to produce. Otherwise 
the springs which supply the Exchequer would dry up.” If 
all ‘“‘ conferees’ understood this, our conferences would be 
fewer and shorter. Like Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord 
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Cranborne is distrustful of the “age of the common man.” 
“There was no such thing as a common man. All men were 
different, and that variety was essential if the community was 
to prosper.” The Prime Minister did not attend the con- 
ference, for of course he has other and more important con- 
ference “‘ dates.”” In any event, he may be inclined to shrink 
from Scottish travel. He was member for Dundee from 1908 
to 1922. Since the days of Mr. Asquith, Dundee has always 
given the freedom of the city to the current Prime Minister. 
On these simple facts Mr. Churchill would seem to have a 
pretty good claim to a new freedom. Yet after an angry 
debate the city fathers of Dundee approved the claim by the 
barest majority—16 to 15. The Socialists opposed the grant, 
on the pretext that the travelling involved was unjustified. 
Some of their number went further, and declared that Mr. 
Churchill was unworthy of the freedom of their ancient burgh. 
Mr. Churchill might well have said in answer to this, ‘‘ Thank 
you for nothing,’ and did in fact not see his way to accept 
Dundee’s kind offer. He may now be disposed to add a 
codicil to the Atlantic Charter, stipulating for “‘ Freedom 
from freedoms.” 


Wuy TRAVEL ? 


“ Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis.”’ Trans- 
lated in terms of to-day this passage means that it is lots of 
fun to sit at home and read about the queues besieging our 
stations in the holiday season. The fortunate were truly 
those who failed to get into trains at all. Those who “ suc- 
ceeded ”’ often failed to find a bed in the country, and had 
perforce to sleep wherever they could. It is still more fun 
to read about such hardships if the reader himself is com- | 
fortably settled in the country. It is then so easy to | 
sit back and murmur “‘ Why travel ?”’ Such philosophisings 
are much helped by a good library, when one can study the 
hardships of earlier travellers in Scotland. Dr. Johnson at 
once comes to mind. To travel in Scotland in 1773 was as 
much of an adventure for an Englishman as to travel a century 
later in Japan, and Dr. Johnson was old and not particularly 
fit. He went too late in the year, the dangers of navigation 
on the ‘‘ Deucaledonian Seas ”’ were very real, and the weather 
was abominable ; he had 58 wet days in 61. All things con- 
sidered, his grumbles were remarkably few. Standing for 
some hours in the corridor of a railway train would have 
seemed a delightful novelty to one whose passion for rapid 
motion could be satisfied at best in a post-chaise. As it was, 
he had to plod through desolate tracts on or beside a third- 
class horse, or embark in a leaky cockle shell in charge of 
men whose ideas of navigation were rudimentary. He would, 
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it is true, have found dehydrated eggs and spam an inadequate 
substitute for the kind of Highland breakfast described in 
Humphry Clinker: ‘‘ One kit of boiled eggs ; a second full of 
butter ; a third full of cream ; an entire cheese made of goat’s 
milk ; a large earthen pot full of honey ; the best part of a 
ham; a cold venison pasty; a bushel of oatmeal made in 
thin cakes and bannocks, with a small wheaten loaf in the 
middle for the strangers ; a large stone bottle full of whisky, 
another of brandy, and a kilderkin of ale. There was a ladle 
chained to the cream kit, with various wooden bickers to be 
filled from this reservoir. The spirits were drunk out of a 
silver quaff, and the ale out of horns. Finally a large roll of 
tobacco was presented by way of dessert, and every individual 
took a comfortable quid, to prevent the bad effects of the 
morning air.” The bad effect of fresh air was a thing which 
had constantly to be guarded against, and it was after Dr. 
Johnson’s time that an English visitor urged the citizens of 
Edinburgh to plant trees in the neighbourhood because “ the 
increase of vegetation would purify the air, and dispel those 
putrid and noxious vapours which are frequently wafted 
from the Highlands.” In fact, why travel? Spend your 
holidays at home. In one respect Dr. Johnson would find 
our country little changed. Nothing annoyed loyal Scots 
more than his reiterated complaint that there were no trees. 
Whether stimulated or not by his criticism, the succeeding 
generation was one that planted everywhere, and woods 
sprang up all over the country. Now the second great war 
in a generation has spread devastation far and wide in the 
Highlands, and our Canadian cousins are doing their best 
to re-establish the truth of the Doctor’s proposition that “a 
tree might be shown in Scotland as a horse in Venice.” The 
rough and ready “‘ logging ”’ of wartime has left our hillsides 
defaced to a degree which intensifies the bleakness of the native 
scene. The English traveller who dismissed the mountains 
as ‘‘ hideous productions of nature”’ might have to admit 
that the hand of man has made them worse. It is interesting 
to note how in 18th century literature there is completely 
lacking that love of wild scenery which seems innate to us, 
but is apparently the artificial product of Byron, Scott and the 
Romantics. The sturdy Englishman was no more impressed 
by scenery as such than the Roman before him. His 
attitude was that of the Frenchman overheard by Samuel 
Butler (Secundus) remarking: ‘‘ Atmez-vous donc les beautés 
de la nature? Pour moi, je les abhorre.”’ In some respects it 
may be hoped that we are superior to our ancestors of those 
days, no doubt as the result of English culture. Johnson 
himself said that ‘‘ Till the Union made the Scots acquainted 
with manners the culture of their lands was unskilful, and 
VOL. CXXII. 3* 
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their domestic life unformed; their tables were coarse as 
the feasts of Esquimeaux, and their houses filthy as the cot- 
tages of Hottentots.’”’ That the improvement was not too 
rapid is witnessed by an equally great man, General Wolfe, 
who generalised, let us hope a little hastily, that “‘ the English 
are clever and laborious, and the Scotch enormously dirty 
and lazy.” Goldsmith’s slogan for Scotland would certainly 
be “‘ Holidays at Home,” since in the inns there, he says, 
“vile entertainment is served up, complained of and sent 
down ; up comes worse, and that also is changed, and every 
change makes our wretched cheer more unsavoury.” All this 
of course was before the great sporting and tourist era. No 
Southerner then went to Scotland to shoot or fish, still less to 
admire the scenery. Dr. Johnson travelled a dozen years 
before Colonel Thornton led the vanguard of a great civilising 
army ranging from Queen Victoria to John Leech’s Mr. Briggs. 
When the Canadians have cut down all our trees and killed 
all our fish and deer, and when the planners have condemned 
catering for tourists and sportsmen as “ toadying”’ and un- 
democratic, it looks as though we should have to start once 
again from the Eskimo and Hottentot level. 


GREAT SCOT? 


The B.B.C. is almost non-existent as a Scottish institution 
during the war. It is sad that the creation of Sir John Reith 
should be in this state of suspended animation, but it is the 
fact that to-day our broadcasting service is simply a sub-office 
of London, and that there is no separate national programme. 
Perhaps the difference is more apparent than real, since the 
Nationalist whole-hogger would say that even before the war 
there was no true independence, but only a nominally separate 
programme, parts of which happened to be broadcast from 
Edinburgh, as they still are under an all-London transmission 
by means of relaying. With a fine disregard of travel restric- 
tions, the ‘‘ Brains Trust ’’ came to Scotland for St. Andrew’s 
Day, and the proceedings of what is now entitled to be 
regarded as a travelling circus were solemnly broadcast from 
Edinburgh vi@ London. This was intended as a national 
birthday present for the Scottish people, and was no doubt 
also a tribute to Edinburgh’s youngest burgess, who on the 
same day entered his seventieth year. Naturally it gave the 
Lord Provost, who was one of the “ visiting” trusters (or 
should it be “‘ trustees ’”’ ?) an opportunity of dispensing some 
austere civic hospitality. The questions at the Trust’s evening 
session, as might have been expected, had a very local connota- 
tion, and the whiskery old problem of the Scotsman’s lack of 
humour was debated with a quite appropriate absence of that 
commodity. The B.B.C., with Goebbels-like iteration, keeps 
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on telling the world that the whole performance is “ spon- 
taneous,’ but it is hard to believe that Dr. Joad, a Balliol 
graduate, would have walked into the snare which he so 
openly laid for himself without carefully prepared and self- 
sacrificing devotion to duty. In the course of decrying 
Scottish education, he pointed out that Scotland did not 
possess any University which could compare with Oxford, still 
less with Oxford’s “‘ greatest college,” Balliol. For Mr. Walter 
Elliot to point out that Balliol was a Scottish foundation 
which has since its origin been run for and by Scotsmen was 
as easy as taking sugar from a blind canary. He might have 
added that one of the shocks of disillusionment which every 
young Scot experiences on entering Oxford is to find the gulf 
which yawns between the reputation enjoyed by Balliol in 
Scotland and its reputation in Oxford, but that is another 
story. Dr. Joad was on firmer ground when he adumbrated 
the view that Scotland did not produce great men. Of course, 
Dr. Joad’s standard is high, since he does not think that Mr. 
Churchill, but for the war, would have gone down to history 
as a great man. A greater doctor once dealt more faithfully 
with Scotland in this regard than St. Cyril Pacificus. “A 
Scotchman ’”’ twitted Dr. Johnson by asking him, @ propos of 
the great George Buchanan, “‘ Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would 
you have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman ?”’ 
“Why, sir,” was the great retort, “‘ I should not have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, what I will now say 
of him as a Scotchman, that he was the only man of genius his 
country ever produced.’”’ Dr. Johnson little realised that at 
the moment he was addressing one of the only two or possibly 
three men who since Buchanan’s day have established any 
claim to the title. The indictment is largely true that Scotland 
is prolific above all in the very highest quality of second raters. 
It is the nurse par excellence of “ heids o’ depairtments,” chief 
engineers and bank managers, not of great captains of the 
ship, whether of industry or of the State. ‘‘ No generalisa- 
tions are true, not even this one.’ But there seems to be 
something in it when the patriot surveys the present political 
scene. Where England contributes the Prime Minister to the 
Government, the best that we can manage is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Doubtless when we have a parliament of 
our own this state of affairs will be remedied. 


PARISH PUMP 


Edinburgh’s Big Three, appointed by the Town Council 
to inquire into the future development of our fair city, have 
issued their report with commendable promptitude. This 
takes as its text the sentiment that “the year 1943 marks 
for the city a rendezvous with destiny as did the year 1752 
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(when the creation of the new town was initiated).” The 
salient difference between the two dates is unfortunately the 
existence to-day of a state of affairs which makes planning 
easy and performance impossible. Time marches on, as 
someone has said in an equally memorable cliché, and if the 
city has a rendezvous with destiny the date cannot be earlier 
than 1944 at best. This habit of time is of course no fault 
of the triumvirs, whose recommendations are nothing if not 
ambitious, including as they do the creation of self-contained 
communities within the city boundaries, the establishment of 
an industrial estate, at least one aerodrome, a huge new bus 
station, the unification of the academic sites, the selection of 
“a suitable design for the Princes Street frontage,” the 
reconstitution of the High Street and Canongate area, and a 
larger and more imposing association football ground. As 
there are to be 10,000 new houses, but no houses bigger than 
what we already have, and any number of new open spaces 
and playing-fields, it is a little difficult to see how all this is 
to be done without greatly increasing the size of Edinburgh, 
but the committee says ‘ No, it’s big enough already.” A 
few other trifling recommendations include a new Antiquarian 
Museum, a modern art gallery, a large conference and exhibi- 
tion hall, and an official residence for the Lord Provost. 
Confronted by such a programme, the ratepayers would be 
relieved to learn that Arthur’s Seat had suddenly been dis- 
covered to be the site of an important diamond mine; _ but 
then presumably the committee would ban its exploitation 
on the sacred ground of amenity. They refer, with some 
justice, to the ‘‘ chaotic confusion” of Princes Street and the 
‘jumble of buildings’ which it contains; but surely this 
should have commended itself to their minds as the dying 
manifestation of the obsolescent system of private enterprise. 
All things considered, the Scotsman may have been justified 
in its cautious observation that “‘ It will be easy to label the 
report as visionary.” It is certainly not difficult to imagine 
how the Lord Provost, that staunch critic of “ planning,” 
would have labelled it if he had not been responsible for the 
committee’s appointment. As it is, that eminent citizen has 
been in such trouble himself that he “‘ made ” even the front 
page of The Times. It all arose because he attended, in full 
canonicals and accompanied by the Council, a Pontifical 
High Mass in the local Roman Catholic Cathedral. It was a 
Services occasion, with the G.O.C. and other military dig- 
nitaries in attendance. A storm of protest arose from the 
“No Popery ” brigade, and besides the mass of abusive and 
largely illiterate protests received in person by Sir William, 
five ministers addressed a solemn rebuke to him. Never one 
to turn the other cheek, the Lord Provost observed, with 
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surprising mildness, that there were other graver evils in the 
community to which the reverend gentlemen might more 
properly devote their attention. There the matter rested 
until the meeting in Edinburgh of the Commission of the Free 
Church Assembly, which not only expressed its ‘‘ deep dis- 
approval,” but stigmatised.the Lord Provost’s mild rejoinder 
as ‘‘a gratuitously offensive sneer.’”’ “ This is the first time,” 
the Commission declared, ‘‘ since the Reformation that the 
civic head of the capital of Protestant Scotland has attended 
officially such a service, and the Commission desire to set on 
record their strong protest against so retrograde an action, 
which involved countenancing of medizval superstition and 
gross idolatry.”” The Lord Provost in reply complained that 
the Commission did not afford him much in the way of practical 
guidance. In his official position he had to associate with 
many representatives of different bodies, ranging from the 
Soviet Union to the Salvation Army, and with persons ranging 
from the Senior Chaplain of the Jewish Forces to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It did not follow that he shared their 
views. Assuming a tone of humility somewhat alien to his 
nature, the Lord Provost asked the Commission’s advice. 
“Would it have been, in the opinion of the Free Church Com- 
mission, proper that I deliberately should refuse to attend at 
this service, with all that that would have implied to the 
Army, Navy and Air Force? I do genuinely ask for their 
guidance.” For anything vouchsafed in public, his Lordship 
is still waiting for guidance. 


POSTSCRIPT 


A nine-year-old boy pleaded guilty in a juvenile court in 
Edinburgh to a charge of housebreaking and theft. The 
police were anxious to find out how he had disposed of a sum 
of {3 which he had stolen. A short investigation revealed 
that the boy had gone direct from the scene of his crime to 
the Post Office and bought War Savings Certificates! This 
true story was told by the chairman of the War Savings 
movement in Scotland, but its moral is a little obscure. On 
the lips of any other than a former Lord Justice Clerk it 
would sound perilously like an incentive to crime. 

In an account of the return of our repatriated prisoners, a 
Scottish journalist described how he looked round to see if 
he could ‘‘ recognise any kent faces.” This the censor is 
said to have struck out, on the ground that it contained “‘ mili- 
tary and/or topographical detail likely to be of use to the 
enemy.” 

THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN 


THE Housr oF MACMILLAN (1843-1943). By Charles Morgan. (Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d.) The centenary of a great publishing house is not an 
occasion to be passed over by the thoughtful. Not many publishing 
houses reach a centenary—a fact which is in itself a commentary on the 
nature of the business—and those that do so can only have achieved such 
permanency through a very marked capacity in the founders and their 
successors for that often abused trade without which literature could 
never have made, or paid, its way. As Mr. Morgan says : 
“It is one of the peculiarities of publishing that, though it is a 
trade and looks a little ridiculous when it is spoken of as an art, it 
includes in its trading a unique clash: at one moment a publisher 


is calculating a margin in halfpennies as if he were a pork butcheror | 


a maker of tin cans, at another he is called upon to take action in 
which the most delicate distinctions of principle are implied, and 
always, while he exercises his taste or laboriously defends his inte- 
grity, manna may fall upon him from heaven. The romance of 
publishing may appear to an outsider to consist in the miracles, but 
its character certainly, and perhaps even its romance, may be said 
more truly to arise from its sharp intermingling of calculation and 
industry with intuition and mere chance.” 

Mr. Morgan also says very truly that a publishing house is deeply and 
inescapably personal, and that only the devotion and the individuality of 
its chiefs can make or preserve it. “There is a part of their task that 
cannot be delegated, and it is that part which gives the firm its life.” If 
this had not been so, it would not have been worth the while of a dis- 
tinguished novelist to write his publishers’ history: but Mr. Morgan 
has had the patience to collect the facts and study their sequence, because 
he descried the personality that gave them coherence and significance, 


He has therefore performed a very useful task with great artistic skill— _ 


and with how much art only discriminating readers will observe—and 
produced a story which undoubtedly has a hero whom one suit of clothes 
could never have covered—a house of pure Scottish origin, which rose 
to greatness in London, has thrown out allied houses bearing its names 
in different parts of the world, and whose imprint, associated with every 
branch of letters and learning, from the most entertaining to the most 
erudite, is in the greatest sense (to my mind, at all events) English. And 
the development of this hero to his present imposing proportions, with 
grown up children abroad and one of the partners British Minister in the 
Middle East, is a fascinating story quite apart from the panorama of 
changing literary fashion and taste which its telling skilfully unfolds, as 
the critic Morgan, without unduly obtruding them, gives his loyalties, 
reverences, predilections and enthusiasms a hand in the history. His 
words about Ralph Hodgson and Hugh Walpole, in this respect, are 
admirable examples of his discrimination. 

The beginning was made by two poor and impetuous young Scots- 
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men, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, sons of a farmer on the island of 
Arran. Their lives were subsequently written by Tom Hughes and C. L. 
Graves respectively, and Alexander’s letters have also been published ; 
so that the story of the beginning, though it is very well retold, is not a 
new one. A reader who is feeling a little Johnsonian may exclaim that 
it is anything but new, and that these poor young Scotsmen whom 
nothing could stop, least of all poverty or ill-health, became almost a 
nuisance from the beginning of the 19th century onwards, if not before. 
Nevertheless, this furious persistency of effort—James Barrie’s early 
history was a more recent example—is a very remarkable quality, and 
every particular embodiment of it has its irresistible interest. Daniel 
Macmillan, who had been apprenticed to a bookseller at the age of 10, 
had already ruined his health by overwork by the time he was 20. But, 
as soon as he recovered from a bad breakdown, he proceeded to invade 
London, found a post at {60 a year with Messrs. Seeley, the booksellers 
in Fleet Street, and was followed there by his younger brother. At the 
end of another nine years they were just setting up as booksellers for 
themselves in Aldersgate Street, and a year later they took over a book- 
seller’s business in Cambridge—and that was the year in which they 
published their first two books, just over 100 years ago. Cambridge 
remained their home for over 20 years, when Daniel died, but not before 
he had already become a notable publisher of serious works by philo- 
sophers, scholars and divines, had published Westward Ho! and was 
about to publish Tom Brown’s Schooldays. His great hero was F. D. 
Maurice, and through Maurice he became Kingsley’s friend and publisher, 
and what it meant to Kingsley that he had these two things in one Mr. 
Morgan very well brings out. However, it is not for me to summarise 
Mr. Morgan’s narrative which, as the reader will see, is divided by 
excellently calculated pauses. The death of Daniel Macmillan is one of 
these, for it marked a transition. The guidance passed from one strong 
man to another, and it is difficult to be sure which was the stronger of the 
two brothers. Undoubtedly Daniel was the leader while he was alive, 
and it is recorded of Alexander that, in considering a project, he always 
tried to imagine what Daniel would have said. The impression that I 
gain myself is that for a moral and almost prophetical earnestness, for a 
sense of serving high things and an undisguised desire to further lofty 
principles by his activities, Daniel was the greater ; but that as a general 
in the field, with a tact des choses possibles, with less passion but a more 
catholic taste and perhaps a more human approachability, Alexander was 
the founder to whom, as a firm, the House of Macmillan owes most. It 
was Daniel who wrote in their early days : 

** We have commenced in a small way. If a large tree grows 
from this seed we shall be grateful. If not, we shall be content ; we 
shall feel that it is as it ought to be. We are determined that it shall 
not fail through indolence or extravagance. If business should 
prosper, we shall, both of us, do our best to realise some of our 
ideals with regard to what should be done for the craftsmen of our 
land. We feel, however, that the world can go on without us, or 
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our ideals ; and, in the meantime, we shall strive to do the work 
that lies nearest us in the best manner we can.” 

Mr. Morgan feels that.the last sentence might well serve for a motto 
for “ our improbable new world,” though some time, he thinks, may 
pass before “‘ the new world sees the profoundly permissive idealism of 
it.” But it also bears witness to that “ Puritan suspicion of even a 
moderate and restrained success ”’ which Alexander did not share and 
from the influence of which his revered but fierce brother’s death removed 
him. It was to him, and not to Daniel, that Tom Hughes announced his 
plan for “‘ Tom Brown ” in a cheery letter that reveals the man to whom 
he wrote it as clearly as it reveals the writer. “‘ Dear Mac,” it begins, 
“‘ How’s yourself, and where’s yourself? My chief reason for writing 
is, that, as I always told you, I’m going to make your fortune, and you'll 
be happy to hear that the feat is almost or at least more than half done.” 
He tells him what it is, and says that he only wants “the kick in the 
breech that some cove’s saying he would publish would give me to 
finish it: ” and ends by begging him to come up and spend an evening 
with him, ‘‘ and we’ll have a dinner and nox together with baccy and 
toddy....” The humanity, the spacious view and enterprise of 
Alexander are exemplified in page after page of this book’s middle, as 
this shrewd man laid stone after stone of the foundations upon which the 
Macmillan book-list is built. Nevertheless, passion will always be the 
indispensable element of greatness : and, though the tremendous upward 
march under Alexander, from the “‘ Tobacco Parliaments ” in Henrietta 
Street onwards, is exceedingly impressive, it was from the strain of Daniel 
more than from that of Alexander that the firm was refreshed and gained 
new strength in the second and third generations. All the same, the 
character of Alexander has obviously appealed to the novelist, with the 
result that he, of all the clan, lives most vividly in this book. And not 
the least of his gifts was that of being able to delegate responsibility, so 
that by the time he had retired, his successors were already completely 
educated and experienced. When the ’nineties opened, many of the most 
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important steps in what Mr. Morgan rightly calls “long term publish- | 


ing” had been taken—the Cambridge Shakespeare, the G/obe editions, | 


the Golden Treasury and the series named after it, the connection with 
modern science through the publication of Nature, Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians and the English Men of Letters series. It was then 
for Frederick, George and Maurice to carry on, and this, with discrimi- 
nating capability covering their inner fires, each in his own way pro- 
ceeded to do, living up to their respective parts in the emblem which 
Alexander designed for the Golden Treasury and was adopted for the 
firm: “The stars for heavenly glory and light, the acorns for earthly 
growth and strength, the bee for useful industry, the butterfly for beauty, 
pure and aimless.” 

To which of these symbols Macmillans referred Alice in Wonderland 
is not recorded, but the publishing of it, which was done on commission, 
landed them with an author whose pernickety taste in printing and 
binding caused them unending trouble which they surmounted with 
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inexhaustible courtesy ; and not the least interesting of the many interest- 
ing details about well-known books and their writers contained in this 
book are those which follow the literary fortunes and cranks of the Rev. 
Campbell Dodgson. Indeed, by the time when Frederick Macmillan 
took over the leadership, our interest in the firm itself is disputed by our 
interest in the books they published, since it is our own times and their 
literature that the details illustrate. Therefore, without any disrespect 
to the memory of Sir Frederick Macmillan, who was in every suspect a 
worthy successor to his uncle, the story of the Book War, waged by the 
publishers against Hooper of The Times, and of the net book agreement 
which put the relations between publishers and booksellers at last on a 
proper footing, may be left to those who read this book, while we turn 
to follow general literature as it appears in the later Macmillan annals. 
Things affecting our time had, indeed, already happened. There had 
been, for instance, a correspondence with Thomas Hardy in his imma- 
turity and the failure, through an apparent misunderstanding, to publish 
Under the Greenwood Tree; there had been Walter Pater’s Renaissance and 
Shorthouse’s John Inglesant ; and there had also appeared, between 1880 
and 1885, a series of manuscripts of novels submitted by a cocksure young 
man who signed himself ‘‘ George Bernard Shaw.” Macmillans’ readers 
rendered most careful reports on these, and they were not published ; 
but to this fact is due a long and admirable letter from Mr. Shaw written 
in retrospect, in which he gives high credit to the readers for their 
appreciative reports. Mr. Morgan well earned this unsolicited contri- 
bution to the history of publishing, of which the only extract I will 
quote is the following : 
“Tam now one of the few who personally remember the Grand 
Old Men of the publishing world of that day: Alexander Mac- 
millan, Longman and Bentley. They were so powerful that they 
held the booksellers in abject subjection, and were denounced by 
Walter Besant and his newly organised Society of Authors as 
remorseless sharks.” 

Lest unwary readers accept these remarks without inquiry or criticism, 
let me ask them to turn to the admirable pages where, by way of explain- 
ing Frederick Macmillan’s special quality, Mr. Morgan describes the 
duties of a publisher’s traveller and the confidence that a good one—and 
such was Frederick Macmillan—inspired in his clients, the booksellers. 
In fact, the whole passage between pages 140 and 143 is a very just and 
charming tribute from an author to all who take part in the business of 
publishing—not only the principals—when they do it well and with 
respect for their job. It is well worth the attention of those who look on 
publishers either as remorseless sharks or as department stores searching 
ceaselessly for new lines. Some publishers deserve one or other of these 
descriptions, but, to use Mr. Morgan’s words: “ An author who goes 
into St. Martin’s Street feels that from the board-room to the lower stock- 
room he is in a company of friends.” 

Returning, however, to general literature, Mr. Morgan does not 
conceal his opinion that, up till 1914, his friends and publishers were 
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rather behind the times in this matter. He ascribes this partly to certain 
prejudices on the part of their adviser, Mowbray Morris, and partly to 
the fact that Frederick Macmillan’s blind spot “‘ seems to have been that 
of one over-suspicious of extremes whether of emotion or of manner.” 
Macmillans published Henry James faithfully, honourably and unprofit- 
ably, though he too had early announced that he was going to make their 
fortunes. They had also not jibbed at E/izabeth, who was lively and 
profitable, and they kept her nearly till the end, but then—well, knowing 
one side of the story, I will refrain from telling it. They published some 
of Mr. Wells, Maurice Hewlett’s The Forest Lovers, Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian, some of Edith Wharton’s best, and, of course, Kipling was 
their shining light. Nevertheless, Mr. Morgan is constrained to say that 
Mowbray Morris and other readers of the ’nineties and of the following 
years “‘ had an anti-realistic bias which was expressed with a perilous 
emphasis, and led to the exclusion of some of the young lions—Bennett, 
Maugham, Sheila Kaye-Smith—who might have brought in others of 
their generation and added to the list of fiction a vitality different in kind 
from that which it possessed.” That may well be, but to my mind 
a house like Macmillans is admirably suited by a slight waywardness, or 
stuffiness or idiosyncrasy in the matter of fiction. I say this without 
consulting my friends the present partners or without feeling it necessary 
to make any apologies to Mr. Morgan, who is certainly their leading 
novelist. But when one reads the immense amount of work done by the 
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firm in other directions, the masses of educational works—the branch | 


with which George Macmillan identified himself—and the enterprise of 
publishing, first, for India, and then in India, useful books in Indian 
vernaculars—which was Maurice Macmillan’s achievement—and one 
reflects on the honour of publishing The Golden Bough, Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, The Cambridge Natural History and Fortescue’s 
History of the British Army, to mention a few outstanding examples, one 
may be excused for feeling that too great an experimentalism in the novel 
would have been quite out of place. However, Charles Whibley rescued 
Macmillans from reproach even on that head—although I still maintain 
that Stella Benson’s I Pose was emphatically not a “‘ Macmillan ” book— 
and. Hugh Walpole came along with immense industry: and then, 
presumably because of Wibley, literary Erin walked in a body to St. 
Martin’s Street, A. E., Stephen Gwynn and James Stephens leading 
them, Yeats arriving in 1916, and the younger men, from Padraic Colum 
onwards after the war. But the story of Yeats had begun very badly in 
1900 when, on some strongly worded reports by Mowbray Morris and 
John Morley, he had been turned heavily down. Mr. Morgan feels 
almost ashamed of revealing this dreadful affair, with the full text of the 
reports ; so, at least, he avers. Yet, though his expressions are just, I 
detect a note of glee. But what does it matter? Yeats came to St. 
Martin’s Street in the end, probably because he wanted to be published 
by Macmillans. And that was the achievement of the firm, not of their 
adviser alone. They had already succeeded in making themselves a 
lodestar of authors, beside which achievement the failure to estimate a 
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particular genius favourably would be of small account. Mr. Morgan 
puts the matter well in his prologue when he writes : 

“There is an opportunism in trade, as there is in art and in 
soldiering, which defies the text-books. Nevertheless, an artist has 
his style, the betrayal of which is a damning, and always in the end 
a destructive, self-betrayal. The highest opportunism—the same 
which distinguishes a statesman from a die-hard on the one hand 
and a turn-coat on the other—consists in preserving a style or a 
character by developing it within the altering pressures of circum- 
stance.” 

So I hope that my friends in St. Martin Street will never hesitate to 
refuse a book because they don’t like it or because it does not suit their 
style, as Frederick Macmillan refused to publish Ann Veronica, even if it 
has considerable merit, or even a touch of genius. For if such a firm has 
a personality, its booklist is its garment and should suit its personality. 
I should resent it if it were thought that anybody had a right to insert 
a purple hankerchief with yellow spots into the breast pocket of Mac- 
millans’ ample, rich but slightly austere suit, simply because the purple 
was brilliant or the spots very telling; but if Macmillans themselves 
were afflicted with a hankering for a Joseph’s coat of many colours, or 
even for apoplectic ties or exotic buttonholes to diversify their sober 
suitings, I should regard it as a betrayal, and so, I trust, would the shades 
of Daniel and Alexander. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 


REALITIES 


PRINCIPLES OR PreyupiIcEs. By Kenneth Pickthorn, Litt.D., M.P. 
(Signpost Booklets.) We have been, during the last few years, so sur- 
feited with programmes, policies, nostrums of every kind all destined, 
in the opinion of their progenitors, to usher in a Golden Age for the 
majority of the population at the expense of the rest, that it is a relief 
to turn to the Signpost Booklets, a collection of pamphlets written by 
sane and thoughtful Conservatives on the principles of Government 
which will best make for peace and prosperity in future. Among them 
this simple treatise on the nature of the Conservative faith is outstanding. 
Mr. Pickthorn has a distinguished record as an historian and a writer 
and it is hard to beat the subtlety, the human reasonableness and the 
humour contained in these twenty pages. 

According to Mr. Pickthorn, Conservatives are hampered in the 
battle of political propaganda because they realise that, to most men 
and women, politics play but a small part in life. Human relationships 
and, for the best of us, eternal and spiritual values, matter much more. 
Nevertheless, a Conservative must make it clear where he stands and give 
a reason for his faith. 

A Conservative, then, is a man who believes that in politics the onus 
of proof is on the proposer of change, that the umpire when in doubt 
should give it to the batsman . . . the marks of the Conservative tem- 
perament are devotion to place, country, family, institution, rather than 
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to notions and fashions ; “capacity rather for affection and fidelity than 
for philanthropy and apprehension ; power for adapting means to long 
desired ends, rather than for thinking out new purposes.” And he is 
entirely innocent of that itch to make those who do not agree with him 
squeal which is one of the governing motives of all shades of the Left, 
from palest pink to deepest crimson. In the matter of compulsion, he 
does not wish to live under a régime of State domination, masked under 
the names of liberty and equality. 

He is in favour of the minimum of compulsion, for “ the oldest and 
most harmful of all forms of materialism is to attempt to set up the 
Kingdom of God by force,”” whatever may be the particular ‘ God” in 
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view. In his mind, the State exists for the individual, not the individual | 


for the State. ‘“‘ He will consider that it is lawful to bear arms and to 
serve in the wars at the command of his Government, and he will be slow 
to set up his personal opinion as to the righteousness of a war when his 
country is in danger.” As it is his habit to look backward as well as 
forward, he will remember that up till a recent period an Englishman’s 
liberty consisted in his right to possess goods and that “‘ no one has yet 
explained how, when Government owns and manages all material goods, 
the Individual will retain any freedom of movement and discussion.” In 
a word, he will be thinking far more of people than of systems and ideas 
and he will know that “‘ when men are much concerned to improve each 
other, and each man assumes that he would be good enough, if only the 
State would enforce virtue and tax-paying on some other man, then the 
State is most in danger and man still more.” A wise book, dealing with 
men as they are and not with visions. 


THE REWARD OF SERVICE 


Men Wuo DerFEenD Us. By Commander Russell Grenfell. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 9s.) This book was published in 1938, and deals 


ne 


principally with the pay of the armed forces, and also with the general | 


conditions of service. The author’s figures and arguments apply to the 
pre-war status, and will presumably require still further revision after the 
conclusion of this World War. Nevertheless, they form an efficient 
background for any future committee, which may be asked to deal with 
the subject, when hostilities cease. We must then view the conditions 
of service in our Navy, Army, and Air Force, in the light of many y ears 
of peace, which should provide prosperity. 

The chief factors to be considered are the parent, the boy, and the 


service as a profession. The average parent will not want to risk ; 


putting his son in a vocation, which may turn him out into the world 
at a comparatively young age, poorly equipped mentally or financially 
to take his place in any other walk of life. Most boys will find the 
services far less attractive than before this war. They will certainly be 
told that there will be no big war in the near future, and, if there is, they 
know that they can join up with their friends, and that they will be able 
to return to civil employment as soon as the war is over. They will 


read in the papers of people who get rich quickly, of high standards of 
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wages in civilian life, and most of the conversation around them will 
deal with commerce. It is the public who will provide the men for the 
services, and we must convince the parent and the boy that the prospects 
will at least be equally good as those pertaining to commerce. 

The comparative tables of pay with which the author illustrates his 
case are illuminating. The salary of the higher ranks of officers may seem 
considerable to the layman, but the point should be stressed that this pay 
with its corresponding allowances is only received during the period 
when the officer actually holds his appointment, which will seldom be 
for more than four years of his remaining in that rank. For the rest of 
this period he will receive only half the actual pay, and none of the 
allowances which help to make up his pay. So the officer must always 
attempt to save money during his years of employment, in order to be 
able to support his home, educate his family, and maintain his insurances 
during the lean years when his emolument will be reduced not by half, 
but by three-quarters ! 

The latter portion of the book deals with proposals for improvements 
in the conditions of service. Among many suggestions, the author 
proposes that the service of an officer in the army might well be limited 
to two or three years in any one regiment, and, for this purpose, a general 
list should be formed. He considers that this would prevent monotony 
of service, but it must be realised that an officer now spends much of his 
time at the many and varied courses, which complete and bring up to 
date his training, and he is in addition continually being changed around 
within the battalions of his regiment. He suggests that a general list 
would do away with “‘ the division of the army into different classes of 
regiments graded according to the income” and that there is a “‘ very 
arguable assumption that the regimental quality varies with the financial 
status of the officers.” These statements are considerably in variance 
with the facts. It is well known in the Army that a good fighting 
regiment is created by good officers. It is the leadership, and not the 
bank balance of the leaders, which enables the troops to win and maintain 
their objective. In this connection the public and the politician must 
realise that the services can no longer be supported by the ‘‘ moneyed and 
leisured classes,” since it will be very unlikely that the officer of the 
future will be in receipt of private means and the so-called leisured 
classes may be confined to those on the dole! The officer can no longer 
be dubbed a polo-playing policeman, but will be a hard-working 
professional in a serious vocation. 

In former days much of the time of the armed forces of the Crown 
was spent in spit and polish, but modern equipment has reduced this to 
the minimum. A man’s time is now devoted to mastering the many 
intricate weapons of war which he must manipulate. A high standard 
of intelligence is therefore required, possibly even higher than that 
demanded from his counterpart in civilian life. 

An important point which might have been stressed is the assistance 
which the Trades Unions can give in recognising the standard of efficiency 
and experience in the many trades learnt in the services, as being on an 
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equal footing with those in civilian life. This would greatly assist 
re-employment on retirement. 

The Latin proverb “‘ If you wish for peace prepare for war ” has been 
proved too true, and we must never again place ourselves in the 
ignominious position of 1939. Therefore the services must be made 
attractive from all angles, including the financial, so that out young men 
will be equally willing to come forward in the halycon days of peace, as 
they have in the dark days of war. 


SPAIN 


SPAIN IN ECLIPSE, 1937-43. By E. Allison Peers. (Methuen, 15s. net.) _ 


Professor Allison Peers by his Spanish Tragedy, published seven years ago, 
and by his other works on Spain, has won for himself the position of the 
supreme English authority on his subject. He writes from an intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people; he has made an exhaustive 
study of the writings of present-day Spanish leaders; he has been in 
close personal contact with many prominent men of all parties. Above 
all, from the serene eminence of his chair in Liverpool University, he has 
retained a lofty aloofness from the embittered strife of extreme Spanish 
partisans, and so is able to present the Spanish scene with a rare and 
refreshing impartiality. 

His present work is professedly a sequel to the Spanish Tragedy. 


Part I takes up the story of the Civil War from April 1937 and traces it | 


to General Franco’s military triumph in April 1939. It emphasises the 


completeness of his victory, achieved with the interested aid of Germany | 
and Italy, and stresses the utter rout of the Republican coalition whose | 


leaders in 1939 “‘ were on their way to Paris, London, or New York, or 
possibly to Cuba or Mexico.” 

Part II, entitled ‘‘ Peace,” treats of the critical five months that 
intervened between the close of the Spanish Civil War and the outburst 
of the great World War initiated by Hitler. It points out the prodigious 


difficulties that faced the Caudillo, who held a constitutional position | 


unprecedented in Spanish history. First there was the problem of the 
treatment of the vanquished, whose frightful atrocities in the days of 
their power called aloud for vengeance. Secondly, there was the problem 


of the extreme poverty of the country, devastated by three years of | 


ruthless destruction. Thirdly, there was the problem of foreign policy. 
The triumphant Nationalists, incited by German Nazis and Italian 
Fascists, clamoured for “‘ empire,” by which they meant primarily the 
seizure of French possessions in Africa and the recovery for Spain of the 
long-lost rock of Gibraltar. 

Part III, “‘ War or Peace?” shows how this problem of foreign 
policy was complicated by the outbreak of Hitler’s war in September 
1939. So long as Germany seemed to be winning, Franco, urged on by 
his Foreign Minister Suner, was drawn almost irresistibly to join the 
apparent victors. Fortunately for Spain, the urgent need of the country 
for peace, combined with the obvious peril of admitting German troops 
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into the peninsula, kept him “ non-belligerent.”” Moreover, the depen- 
dence of Spain upon America and Britain for essential supplies confirmed 
his non-belligerent attitude. Spain was thus saved from the fate of Italy. 

Part IV, ‘‘ Spain and the Future,” discusses the probable trend of 
affairs in Spain when Germany is defeated and the Continent restored to 
peace. Professor Peers evidently thinks that Franco, who has leaned so 
strongly to the losing side, and has roused such intence antagonism among 
the parties of the Left, will not be allowed to retain power. He debates 
the possible alternatives—a fresh dictatorship, a third Republic, a restored 
constitutional monarchy—with an apparent leaning to the last of the 
three. In any case, he contends, what Spain most needs is a “‘ Lincoln ” 
strong enough to impose peace upon warring factions, to compose 
enmities, to set the country once more on the pathway of progress. For 
“ Spain’s best hope lies in a strong liberal, democratic régime, willing to 
hasten slowly and to consolidate each advance that it makes, able to carry 
a large majority of Spain’s individualistic but tradition-loving people 
with it.” 


THE BOBBY 


BririsH POLICE AND THE Democratic IpEAL. By Charles Reith. 
(Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) Pace the popular song, the policeman 
stands for a great deal more than a dependable and perambulating time- 
piece. In every difficulty he is our guide and counsellor ; his knowledge 
of mankind and of the world, though unassumingly put forth, bewilders 
us in its breadth and profundity ; we never expect him to be, and he 
never is, out of patience or temper. He may have his faults—who has 
not >—but it is impossible to conceive of life without him, or to boast 
that we should rise to his heights of self-control and common sense, were 
we in his shoes. 

This book tells us through what fierce scorn and obloquy from the 
public at large and from vested interests, he rose to his present position. 
It is a work which would gain greatly from compression and rearrange- 
ment, but it boils down to an absorbingly interesting story. When 
Sir Robert Peel constituted the new force of Metropolitan Police in 
1829, he based the maintenance of law and order on entirely new prin- 
ciples. ‘There were nine of them, and they remain to this day the Bible 
of the police. Briefly, they lay down that the mission of the police is to 
prevent (not punish) crime and disorder; that their power to fulfil their 
functions depends on the respect and approval of the public, that such 
respect and approval will result in the co-operation of the public and such 
co-operation can only be expected if the minimum of force and com- 
pulsion is used. Amid all the trials and difficulties of a policeman’s life, 
that is the standard he must rigidly live up to. Until 1829 riots and 
disorders, which were frequent, were quelled by the armed forces of the 
military; the various grades of constables, such as the Bow Street 
runners and the constables under the orders of magistrates or parish 
vestries, were quite unable to restore or maintain order. Sir Robert 
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abolished nothing, he merely offered this new service to the powers 
that be. For the most part the offer was indignantly refused and parishes 
and magistrates and public alike combined to turn it down. The Tories 
went out of office in 1830, and the new Whig Home Secretary, Lord 
Melbourne, knew little and cared less about the matter. Gradually these 
top-hatted, tail-coated men, armed only with truncheons, showed that 
they could repress violence and riot by discipline and persuasion ; the 
Press and the public were compelled to unwilling admiration ; other 
cities began to ask questions and seek advice of the two indomitable 
Police Commissioners, Sir Charles Rowen and Sir Richard Mayne who, 
without ever losing patience or departing from civility, worked without 
ceasing to gain adequate remuneration, humane treatment and bare 
justice for their harassed subordinates. 

Mr. Reith hopes that the principles which guide the police might — 
with advantage be applied internationally for the avoidance of war. 
Perhaps so, but it is well to remember that no country outside our 
Empire has ever applied them even to its own police. 
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